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PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.’ 
It improves appetite and digestion, and is unrivalled 
for its flavour. 
In sonsequence of the increased number of imitations it is necessary to 


ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE. 


*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Worcester. 


Messrs. Crosszt & Biacxwetr, London, and by Druggists, Grocers, and Oilmen 
generally throughout the world. 


| See the Names, LEA & PERRINS, on all Wrappers’ and Labels, 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLE} 


at . 
ESTABLISHED D ! 1) A N H} S. A.D. 1700. 


Table Knives, Ivory, per doz., 19s. to 55s. Fenders—Bright, 45s. to £15; Bronze, 3s. 6d.to# 
Electro Forks, Table, from 24s. ; Dessert, 16s. Coal Scuttles and Vases, Boxes, &e. 

» Spoons, ,, he eg Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 21s., 56s., 95s. | Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, £3 10s. to £24. | Gaseliers—2-light, 18s.: 8-do., 52s.; 5-do., £6 6s. 
Dish Covers, in Sets—Tin, 23s.; B. Metal, 65s. | China and Glass—Dinner and Tea Services, ke. 
Electro Cruets, from 12s. 6d. to £6 6s. | Kitcheners—from (3 ft.) £3 5s. to (6 ft.) £33, 

» Liqueurs, from 40s. to £6 10s. Kitchen Utensils—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
Lamps—-Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. | Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, &c. 


ILLUSTRATED AND PRICED CATALOGUES GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


DEANE & CO. (king wittiem street,) LONDON BRIDGE 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL’S 


PURE MALT VINEGAR 








of uniform strength and flavour, which was awarded a 
SPHCIAL MEDAL FOR PROGRESS, 
AT THE VIENNA EXHIBITION, 
may be obtained in Imperial quart bottles, of all Grocers and Italian Warehouseme 
AND WHOLESALE AT 


21, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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Part LXVI., New Series.—Junr, 1874, 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. | 
FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


SIMCOS GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS 


ARE A CERTAIN AND SAFE REMEDY. 


They restore tranquillity to the nerves, give tone to the stomach, and strength to the whole 
system. No other medicine can be compared to these excellent Pills, as they prevent the 
disorder from attacking the stomach or head, and have restored thousands from pain and misery 
to health and comfort. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 134d. or 2s. 9d. per box. 





























AV HY, 
iS PRRCICIR “| Princess of 
COOMA] Wales 


I. H. GRAND DUCHESS MARIE,—“ Messrs. O’Remty, Donne & Co., Irish Poplin 
3 « Manufacturers, have been favoured with an order from Her Imperial Highness for a magnificent selec- 
tion of their beautiful fabrics, which have obtained a world-wide celebrity. Some clan-tartans are included in 


the selections.’’—InisH TIMEs. 


O'REILLY, DUNNE & Co., Manufacturers to the Queen, 
80, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN. 
N.B,—Laustrous Black Poplins as supplied to Her Majesty the QuEEn. 


SCOTCH TARTANS FOR CHILDREN. 


Patterns Post Free. Parcels delivered Carriage Paid. 


VSIA ONAN WT 
To Her Majesty |f AIC @X 2D CLAS LALO ANA|To ELBE, the 


the Queen. 

















ESTABLISHED 1862. 


| F MOFADEHR, 
UPHOLSTERER & GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHER. 


LARGE USEFUL STOCK TO SELECT FROM. 
ALI GOODS WARRANTED. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


249 & 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


BRYANT & MAY'S 
MATCHES. 
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“FOR THE BLOOD Is THE LIFE: 
_CLARKE'S | 
__ WORLD FAMED _ 


‘BLOOD MIXTURE. 


{fs warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, 
from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Sores of all Skin aid Blood Diseases, its effects 
are marvellous. ousands of Testimonials from all 
parts. ~ In bottles, 2s 3d each, and in cases of six times 
the quantity, 11s each, of all Chemists. Sent to any 
address, for 27 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 

F. J. Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES HALL, LINCOLN, 

London Depét, 150 Oxford Street. 


2696 AGENTS SELL 
ul SYOHNSON, KFOHNSON & Co.'s 
\ PURE TEA, 


SECURED IN TINFOIL PACKETS, 
It is free from artificial colouring matter or any 
other adulteration, and can now be obtained from 
their Agents (Chemists, Confectioners, &»c.) 


throughout the Metropolis, and in nearly every 
| Town and Village in the United Kingdom, 


Qualities from 2s. to 4s. per pound. 


FOHNSON, FOHNSON & Co., 
Wholesale Tea Dealers, Southwark, London, S.E. 








LITERARY MACHINE 


(PATENTED), 


For holding a book, writing desk, 
lamp, meals, umbrella, &c., in any 


position, over a bed, sofa, easy | 
chair, garden seat, boat, or sea} 


beach. Asused by Princess Louise. 
Invaluable to invalids, students, 
artists, and tourists. 
adapted for India. 

= ful and elegant gift. Prices from 
20s. Drawings post free. Bed 
Rests and Reclining Boards, Bed 
Tables, 25s. Invalid Couches from 
£5 5s.. Bath Chairs, £6 10s, 


J. CARTER, 
Ga, New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, London, W. 


A most use- 


Admirably 


PURE VECETABLE CHARCOAL 


The NEW CURE 


FOR 


‘Inpiaestioy, Bruiovs AND Liver Compramrs. 


Recipe for preparation and use, together with trial box 
of Concentrated Charcoal Diesstian Pyis, sent free on 
application. 

Enclose stamped address to Secretary, Sanitary Carbon Co., 
Nottingham. 





WATERS QUININE WINE 


IS THE BEST RESTORATIVE FOR THE WEAK. 
The Genuine is protected by Trade Mark on Capsule and Label. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


WATERS & SON, 34, EASTCHEAP, E.C. 
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. 24 PICCADILLY. 
And 6, BELGRAVE MANSIONS, Grosvenor Gardens, 8,W. 


HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT| 


AND PILLS 

Every humane and right-minded person accounts his ability 
to assist the sickly and infirm his highest privilege. With 
Holloway’s remedies, by the observance of the instructions 
wrapped round them, inflammations, ulcerations, erysipelas, 
skin diseases, rheumatism, and gout, can be readily relieved 
and thoroughly cured. Holloway’s Pills reduce functional 
irregularities, abolish impurities, and cause wholesome blood 
to flow throughout the frame. 














ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE | 


EsTABLISHRD Forty YEARS. 


As the MOST AGREEABLE and 
EFFECTUAL PRESERVATIVE 
FOR THE TEETH AND GUMS, 


Sold universally in pots at 
1/6 and 2/6. 


| 
| None genuine unless signed 


Jewsbury and Brown, Manchester. 





'BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC 
| PILLS. 


ais preparation is one of the benefits which 
the science of modern chemistry has conferred upon 
mankind ; for during the first. twenty years of the present 
century, to speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a 
romance ; but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is 
so fully demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from per- 
sons in every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this 
as one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease at- 
bay ey ba! vital part. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors. Price 1/1} and 2/9 per box. 
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MACMILLAN & CO”’S PUBLICATIONS. 
This Day, in 2 Vols., crown 8vo. Price 21s. 
UNDER THE LIMES. By the Author of “ Christina North.” 
BY SEA AND BY LAND: Being a Trip through Egypt, India, Ceylon, 


Australia, New Zealand, America—All Round the World. By Henry A. MEREWETHER, one of 
Her Majesty’s Counsel. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
WESTWARD HO! 
TWO YEARS AGO. 
HYPATIA. 
HEREWARD THE WAKE. 


By THOMAS HUGHES. 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. Illustrated. 
TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. Illustrated. 








Price 6s. each. 

By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. Illustrated. 
HEARTEASE. Illustrated. 
THE DAISY CHAIN. Illustrated. 
THE TRIAL. Illustrated. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. 
THE CLEVER WOMAN OF THE FAMILY. 
HOPES AND FEARS. 
THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. 
THE CAGED LION. Illustrated. 





REALMAH. By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” 
PATTY. By Mrs. Macquorp. 
A SLIP IN THE FERNS. Illustrated. 


ESTELLE RUSSELL. 
THE STORY OF PAULINE. By G. C. Ciunes. 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 
SIR HARRY HOTSPUR or HUMBLETHWAITE. | A SON OF THE SOIL. By Mrs. OvrpHant. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. CLEMENCY FRANKLIN, By Miss Keary. 
| OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. JANET’S HOME. By Miss Keary, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Now ready, 4to, bound in cloth, price 12s. 6d.; or calf extra, price 21s. 


Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by the Special Permission of 
the Library Committee, 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, 


| RADLPEL AGAS. 
| ASURVEY OF THE CITIES OF LONDON AND WESTMINSTER, THE BOROUCH OF SOUTHWARK AND PARTS ADJACENT. 


In Foolscap 8vo. 





This very ancient and rare Map, which is attributed to Ratpu Aaas, and of which only 
two copies are now known to exist, is a survey of London, &c., in the reign of Queen 


| Elizabeth. 
| Epwarp J. Francis, from the Copy ‘preserved in the Library at Guildhall. 
the Map is 6 feet by 2 feet 4 inches. 
With it is published a BIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT of RALPH AGAS, and a 
Critical Examination of the Work, by W. H. Overatt, Esq., F.S.A. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
From the Trmes, March 24. | a biography as the materials at command enabled him to 
“OLD LONDON.—Meessrs. Adams & Francis have just pub- | prepare. He has also entered upon a critical comparison of 
lished a very curious and interesting survey of the Cities of this map with others of various dates, with a view to show 
London andl Weatahinater, the Borough of Southwark, and | that this is a trustworthy picture of London at tle time it 
parts adjacent, which is attributed to Ralph Agas, and of , W858 published. This cleverly executed reproduction has 
which only two original copies are now known to exist. It | more than a mere antiquarian interest. 

= jue of London, yo gt = reign of —_ ee Prom the Mornin Post, 
and has, by permission 0 e © rporation, een reproduc: “The descriptive letter-press by Mr. Overall indicates 
s fe a eae Francis, from the copy preserved much research nad labour, and is a fitting accompaniment 
: to the splendid publishing trophy here raised by Messrs. 
Francis & Adams to their own fame and the great delight 


It has, by permission of the Corporation, been reproduced in Fac-simile by 
The size of 








From the Sranparp, April 1, 


“OLD LONDON.—Messrs. Adams & Francis have pub- | 


lished a fae-simile reproduction of that map of London in 
the reign of Queen Elisabeth which is now in the Guildhall 
Library. . .. The original is almost the oldest map of London 
that is known, and it must have been at that time a great 
Speculation and enterprise for Ralph Agas, its maker. 
garding this man, Mr. W. H. Overall, Librarian to the Cor- 
poration, has written, as a preface to this publication, such 


Se 


both of the historian and the general reader.” 
From the ATHENAUM. 


** By the process through which the fac-simile before us 
bas been produced the Map is placed within the reach of 
every purchaser. A year’s reading about the metropolis of 


Re- | the Tudor days would not convey anything like so good an idea 


of the capital as an hour spent over this faithful presentment 
of the London not only of Elisabeth but of Shakespere.” 


ADAMS AND FRANCIS, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


























4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH is the only kind used in Her 


Majesty’s Laundry. 

If there are any Laptrs who have not yet used the GLENFIELD STARCH, 
they are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out the directions 
printed on every package; and if this is done, 


They will say, like the Queen’s Laundress, 
IT IS THE FINEST STARCH THEY EVER USED. 


When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH see that you get it, 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED FOR THE SAKE OF EXTRA PROFIT. 








ANTIPELLICULAIRE, 


OR ANTI-SCURF POMADE. 


Tux attention of Parents cannot be too specially directed to the import- 
ance of keeping Children’s Heads thoroughly clean. It is a well-known |} 
fact that Children suffer very much from Scurf or deposit on the tender || 
scalp, which no amount of washing is sufficient to eradicate. A fino 


f 
MARK, Head of Hair certainly depends upon keeping the Skin of the Head free 


themselves, and be in a perfectly healthy condition. On this depends 


properties. Price 3s., carriage free for 3s. 6d. 
MAZET & CO., 109, BISHOPSGATE ST. WITHIN, LONDON. 


REGISTERED: 4’ 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
“ TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL and Co.’s, and see that you have none other than 
their GENUINE Articles. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames St., London. 


gece’ , 








KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the very 


CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


In quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and mvre wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. 
NOTE THE RED SEAL, PINK LABEL, AND CORK BRANDED 


“KINAHAN’S . LL. WHISKY” 
Wholesale Depot, 20, GREAT TITCHFIELD ST., OXFORD ST., W. 


First Medal, Vienna Exhibition. 





RIMMEL’S PERFUMERY. | 


Specially Recommended to all Travellers. 


Rimmel’s Toilet Vinegar, Glycerine Soap, Lime Juice and 
Glycerine for the Hair, Glycerine Cold Cream, Rose Leaf Powder 


and Aquadentine for the Teeth, are indispensable requisites for | 


the journey. 


96, Strand ; 128, Regent Street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 
Rimmel’s Perfumery is to be obtained Genuine at his 


CONTINENTAL BRANCHES. 
17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris; 51, Rue de l'Ecuyer, Brussels; 22, Marche aux Souliers, Antwerp; 87, Bue ce la Cathe- 
drale, Liege; 25, Hoogstraat, The Hague; 136, Kalverstraat, Amsterdam; 20, Via Tornabuoni, Floreace; 1, Karnthner 
Ring, Vienna; and 1, Place Charles Albert, Nice. 


AND AT ALL TNE Principat PerrumMery Derots iN OTHER CONTINENTAL CITIES, 




















from any impurity, so that the delicate roots of the Hair may develop |; 


the foundation of a luxurious and abundant Head of Hair, so much | 
admired at all stages of life. Only one trial will convince the most | 
sceptical of MAZET’S ANTIPELLICULAIRE’S astonishing curative | 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. | 


KAYE'S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


Our trying climate causes diseases of the lungs to be an 
almost national complaint. Hence the prevalence of Ly- 
FLAMMATION OF THE CHEST, Bron cuiris, AstuMa, and 
Consumption. In all ne a relief, and in many cure, is 
effected by a careful use 

KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 
Thousands have testified to their efficacy. 

Sold by all. Chemists and other ers in Patent Medi- 

14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per Box. 


GLASS SHADES. 


FERN CASES, 
WINDOW CONSERVATORIES, 


AND 


ORNAMENTAL TILE 
WINDOW BOXES. 


Window Glass of all kinds. 


PAINTED AND STAINED GLASS 
Memorial, Eeclesiastic, & other Windows. 


CLAUDET, HOUGHTON, AND SON, 




















Best BRUSSELS, all sizes, | 

at Second-hand Price. 

AXMINSTER and WIL- 
ON, all sizes. 


Second-hand TURKEY, 
AXMINSTER, and WIL- 
TON, to be sold cheap. 


HEARTH RUGS. TURKEY, AXMINSTER, | 


CARPETS. 


VELVET PILE—a | 


large quantity. 


E. A. HEWETT, 


GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHER, 


1, Delancey Street, Camden Town, 


LONDON, 


ICE SAFES AND WENHAM LAKE ICE. 


The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S celebrated Ice 
(in Town or Country), American Ice Water Pitchers, Ice 
Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, PRIZE MEDAL and 
NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERATORS, fitted with water tanks 





| and filters, and all modern improvements, can be obtained 


only at the sole office, 
THE WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 
125, Strand, London, W.C. (Corner of Savoy Street.) 
illustrated Price Lists free. 


| “Only One to Bless and Cheer Me,” 


THE LONDON SEASON. 


| Ladies and others who frequent 
Ball Rooms, Concerts, Theatres, 
and other heated and crowded 
assemblies, will derive great com- 
fort from the use of 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 


which obviates all the serious effects 
of dust and heat on the complexion, 
rendering the skin soft and deli- 
cate. Price 4s, 6d. and 8s, 6d. per 
bottle ; also 


ROWLAND'S MACASSAR 
OIL, 


which, perfectly free feom all Lead 
or other Poisonous or Mineral Admixtures, has becn 
proved during the last seventy years to be tle 
best and safest Hair Restorer in use. Price 
3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d., equal to four small, and 21s. 
per bottle. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
which is the best preparation for prodacing White 
and Sound Teeth, and giving a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath, Price 2s, 9d, per box. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, 


Ask for Rowland’s Articles, and avoid all others 
under the same or similar names. 


NEW MUSIC. 


LL Sheet Music, promptl 
free at half price, 
Payment received in stamps. 
and CO., New Burlington Street. 
MUSsicaL Presents. — High-Class Music for 
Amateurs, Students, and others. To be had, gratis 
|and post free, a List of 400 CLASSICAL WORKS, bound, at 
| greatly reduced prices. 
to Holy Family.—_Admired Sacred Melodies 
by the most celebrated composers, arranged as piano- 
| forte solos and duets, with ad lib. accompaniments for flute, 
violin, and violoncello. By W. H. Caticorr. Complete in 
12 books. Piano solo, 5s, each. Piano duets, 6s, each, 
Accompaniments, 1s, each, All at half price, post free in 
stamps. 





promptly forwarded post 
ceuracy to be depended upon, 
London: ROBERT COCKS 


eads of Schools, and all 
Musical Tuition, will find the NEW ADDENI DU} et oxen 
Edition for 1874 to ROBERT COCKS and CO.’S CATAL OGU E 
of 7,000 WORKS for the PIANOFORTE, invaluable for ready 
reference. A copy sent gratis by return of post. 
T. WRIGHTON’S Best Songs.—‘The Bless- 
¢ ing of Flowers,” 3s.; “‘ What Chants the Nightingale, 
3s.; “ Thy Voice is Near,” 4s.; “‘Her Bright Smile,” 4s. ; 
4s.; “*The Wishing Cap,” 
‘The Liquid Gem,” 4s.; ‘“*O would I were a Fairy 
” 3s. ; “* Be Happy and Never Despair,” 3s, ; ‘* What 
N.B.—All post free at half 


4s. ; 
| Queen, 
| though thy ‘Sun be Clouded,” 3s. 
price in stamps. 
HE Land I Love. New Song. Words by the 
Rev. E. Dup.Ley Jackson, Author of the Words to Abt’s 
beautiful song, “‘A Rose in Heaven,” Music by Crro Prxsutt, 
No. 1 in E flat; No. 2in F. 3s, each; post free at half price. 
** Charming music, which appeals to the heart as much as to 
the ear.”—Orchestra. 
HEN the Ship Comes Home. New Song. 
By Miss Linpsay (Mrs, J. W. Bliss). ; free by post 
for 24 stamps. ‘* This little gem Wa the ions bids fair to 
become a second ‘ Far Away’ by the same talented composer. 
Vide Brighton Times, The same as a Pianoforte Solo by 
srinley Richards, 3s. ; post free 18 stamps. 
ARK! The Goat Bells. —- vocal Duet for 
Soprano and Contralto, composed by Henry Smarr. 
Sung with great success by Madame and Miss Sherrington. 
“Superior, charmingly pretty and simple.”— Weekly Times, 
is. Post free 24 stamps. London: Rowert Cocks & Co., 
New Burlington Street. Order of all Music-sellers, 









































BILLIARDS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
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THURSTON & CO. 


BILLIARD TABLE MANUFACTURERS, 


CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
BY APPOINTMENT. 
Established 1814. N.B. Agents for the Silber Light. 


GUNS 
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What is Life without Health? 


WATTS’ SIR RICHARD JEBBS STOMACHIC 
APERIENT PILLS. 


This valuable Medicine, introduced in 1786, from the prescription of the most eminent Physician of-the Court, | 
will be found particularly calculated to act as a family sperient and health restorer. Its operation is pleasantly mild, 
while cooling and effectual. The beneficial influence exerted over all affections of the stomach and liver is so marked, that 
no family should be without these pills in the house. Sold in boxes, by Chemists, at ls, 1}4d., or free by post 14 Stamps, | 


from the Agent, 


THOMAS KEATING, 79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


BORWICK’S 


\p S26 GOLD MEDAL & 





Has been awarded THREE MEDALS for its SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. Makes delicious | 


Bread, Plum hy i and all kinds of Pastry, light, sweet, and digestible. 
Sold everywhere in id. 2d, and 6d. packets, and 6d., 1s., 2s., and 5s. boxes. 





THE WAY WE LIVE NOW, ®***?: °™Stscrisme DDN 


QUEEN’S KITCHEN, 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. MADE WITH 
aD YEATMAN’S YEAST POWDER. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for this New Serial 
should be sent, before the 18th of each month, CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


to ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street, E.C. AND ALL GROCERS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


M. W. BALFE’S GRAND OPERA, “IL TALISMANO.” 


Mssses. DUFF & STEWART beg to announce that IL WEARY HOURS (Ahi che tedio che languor). Duet from 
TALISMANO (The Talisman), a New and Original Chorus of Ladies... 
GRAND OPERA IN THREE ACTS, BENEATH A PORTAL (La guerra appena), “Romance 
of Navarre, sung by Mdlle. Rozz (in F and A flat) 
THE LADIE EVELINE (Siccome fior), sung by Madame 
Curistinge Nitsson (in E fiat and C) 








founded on Sir Walter Scott’s Novel, the original English 
| Words by Arthur Matthison, the Italian Translation by 
Signor G. Zaffira, KEEP THE RING (quest annel), Duet, sung by Madame 
THE MUSIC BY M. W. BALFE, Curisting Niisson and Signor CamPaNIni 
|| js now ready, price 21s. WHY SWEETHEART (cara vagina si dolente), Trio, 
| The principal songs, Duets, &c., sung by Madame Niusson, Roz, and Rota . 
|| OugtstivE Niisson (Edith Plantagenet), Malle. Marrn CRUSADERS’ MARCH 
| Rozz (Queen Berengaria), Signor Campantyt (Sir Ken- A SONG TO MERRIE ENGLAND (cantiam dell’ "Inghil- 
|| neth of Scotland) and Signor Rora (Richard Coeur de terra), Part Song, S. A. TB.: ae 
| Lion), may be hadseparately. Also Pianoforte arrange- Ditto GLEE, arranged by @. A. Macfarren see fa 
|| ments and Dance Music. RADIANT SPLEN DOURS (nella dolce satiety sung 
EDITH’S PRAYER (Placida Notte), suug ¥ Mdme. by Madame Curistinz NILsso¥ .., in ant 
Curisting NILssoN, gy edition... ... > Do. in E flat ae ® lead 
Transposed in C 
GOLDEN LOVELOCKS wane Chioms), ‘Duet, enor, PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS 
and Bags... .. 5 ° 
| THE ROSE SONG (Candido fiore), sung by Signor Caw- | THE ROSE SONG... w. 1. WILHELM Kvar 
paint (in E flat and A flat)... ... -| Do. has! Jo! dedi, ons Joh, oe ee ee 
| OH, WHO SHALL SING THE RAPTURE. (Oh, chi | Do. (easy)... ... .. «. ... JULES Rocwarp 3 
damor fias Mai), sung plas iad eee -| First Fantasia ... 6. eo ue ae WILHELM Kune 
Transposed in F ... -| Second do. a eae ae do. 
| \ONARCH SUPREME (Sommo Signore), sung by LPPAMPABTA ce cee cee poo one ove. B. In Mme 
| Signor Roma... oe -| The Talisman Waltz... 4... «. Cas, Goprrey 
| PRAYER AND WAR SONG (Larco tendete) ais. ee Do. 0 do. 
| ON BALMY WING (a te coll’ Pee aeen, CENy Signor Do. ae do, 
Campamrme (in Band F) a se ce cee one vse oes 48, 
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Now ready, Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 








( i} | ARRANGED AND PRINCIPALLY COMPOSED BY 


C. E. WILLING, 


ourt, | | Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union ; 


nild, 
that | | 
mpé, |) TO WHICH ARB ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street, 


and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 


AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 


WITH 


FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c. 





HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 
THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 3d. 


TUNES ONLY. Suitable for “Hymns Ancient and Modern,” “The People’s Hymnal,” 
and all the modern Hymn Books, Bound in eloth 1s. 6d, ; postage 2d. 


THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, ls.; postage, 2d. 
WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 
THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d. ; — 1d. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Sq.; & 4, Henrietta St., Covent Garden. 
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THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. | 


MARAVILLA COCOA, 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. | 





NO BREAKFAST a IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
The “ GLOBE” says :—* Tartor Broruens, adapting their perfect system of preparation to this 
finest of all species o the THEOBROMA, have roduced an article which SUPERSEDES EVERY 
OTHER COCOA in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare concentration of | 

the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the MARAVILLA COCO A above all others. | 

“ Wor Homa@opatus and Invatins we could not recommend 8 more agreeable or valuable beverage,” | 

i 

} 

i 


Sold in tin lined Packets only, by all Grocers, 





FIELD'S PATENT “OZOKERIT” CANDLES. 


Improved in Color. Improved in Burning. Made in all Sizes and 
Sold Everywhere. ; 


THE CELEBRATED “UNITED SERVICE’’ SOAP 


is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the skin. 
*,* Usenoother. See names of J.C. & J. Fiztp on each Tablet. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE in Tablets 4d. and 6d. each. 


FIELD’S PATENT AERATED (HOLLOW) CANDLES, 


for Preventing Guttering. 





are economical, keep upright, and the dangerous use of paper is avoided, 


FIELD’S PATENT SELF-FITTING CANDLES 


are Safe, Cleanly, and render Paper and Scraping needless. 


MR. SAMUEL TINSLEY'S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


FACT AGAINST FICTION: The Habits and Treatment of Animals practically | 
considered ; Hy drophobia_ and Distemper. With some remarks on Darwin. By the Hon. Grantuer | 
F. BERKELEY, Author of ‘ My Life and Recollections,’ &c. 2 Vols., 8vo. 30s. 


BARBARA’S WARNING. By the Author of ‘Recommended to maany | | 
3 Vols. 31s. 6d. 


THE LOVE THAT LIVED. By Mrs. Ertoart, Author of ‘ The Curate’s Discipline, | 
‘ Just a Woman,’ ‘ Woman’s Wrong,’ &c. 3 Vols. Sis, 6d. | 


THE THORNTONS OF THORNBURY. By Mrs. Henry Lowrner Cuermsine. | 


8 Vols. 31s. 6d. 

NOTICE.—SECOND EDITION of ‘CHASTE AS ICE, PURE AS SNOW, | 
By Mrs. M.C. DESPARD. 3 Vols, 31s. 6d. | 

SHINGLEBOROUGH SOCIETY. 3 Vols. 31s. 6d. 

GAUNT ABBEY. By Enmasern J. Lysacut, Author of ‘Building upon 
Sand,’ ‘Nearer and Dearer,’ &.. 3 Vols, 31s. 6d, 

OVER THE FURZE. By Rosa M. Kerriz, Author of ‘The Mistress of 
Langdale Hall,’ &c. 3 Vols. 31s. 6d. 

BORN TO BE A LADY. By Karnerme Henperson. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LORD CASTLETON’S WARD. By Mrs. B. R. Grezn. 3 Vols. 31s. 6d. 
NEGLECTED: a Story of Nursery Education Thirty Years Ago. By Miss Juua 


Lvuarp, Crown 8vo. 5s, 











SAMUEL TINSLEY, PUBLISHER, 10, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
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/ rough woodwork of the walls. 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 


> 
| BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DENIS DONNE,” “‘NO ALTERNATIVE,” 


&e. &e. 
aabaiaeies: 

PROLOGUE. THE ‘‘ IRREPRESSIBLE.” 
THERE is a magnificent mingling of the 
The wide stretch 
of well wooded, hill-and-valley diversified 


, country, which stretches away beyond the 
, cricket ground, is as fair a portion of our 


Mother Earth as any that can be found in | 
England. Plenty of air comes into the | 


| shrub bedecked ball-room, through the 


rose and clematis-covered chinks in the 
There is 
fire enough in the hearts of those gallant 


| looking naval men who have run up from 


Plymouth for the Torquay Cricket Dance, 
to ignite any number of matches, and 


, water is pouring down ina persistent flood 
'! from the skies that are wetter in Devon- 


Ses 


, Sailors. 


shire than in any other part of the country. 
Under the shade of the wide verandah | 


} many a fair young form leans against the 


ivy-wreathed pillars which support the 
rustic edifice, listening, in the lassitude 
which is the offspring of flattery and 
vanity, to the fluent talk of the versatile 
H.M.S. “ Irrepressible” has only 
been in port in Plymouth for a week, 


) and already her officers have distinguished 





| 





| themselves by their dauntless conduct in 


the ball-room and the otter hunting field. 


, Their prowess after Trelawney’s hounds | 


still remains to be tested. 
The “ Irrepressible ” has been on foreign | 
service for three years, and these men have 


| three years bottled-up spirits to get rid of. 
, “It’s all very well for those fellows who 


have been doing the dolce far niente in | 
the Mediterranean,”’ they say, “but we, 
have been cut off from everything lively | 
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Africa—we have a good deal of time to 
make up.” 

To do them justice they redeem the 
time to the best of their several abilities, 
by shooting folly flying, and gathering 
their roses while they can; pursuing 
the soft-eyed otter along the banks of 
the winding Erme and Yealm, and 
generally taking all that Plymouth and 
the country round about offers them in 
the way of instruction and amusement. 

Naturally, they, being of the exhaustive 
order, come to the end of Plymouth and its 
neighbourhood very shortly, and cast out 
their lines towards the adjacent towns. / 
So behold them now at Torquay, radiant | 
in their uniforms, with the rich tan of | 
service upon their faces, and the effer- 
vescent spirit of a regular break-loose 
from dull routine hovering over them. 

The marked man in the room this night | 
is the Flag Captain of the Port Admiral’s | 
ship. He has come up with the “ Irre- | 
pressibles ” partly out of his Irish good | 
nature, partly of curiosity to see what sort ; 
of aim the “ Irrepressibles ” will take, and 
what they will bring down—and partly for 
another reason. j 

He is the marked man in the room this | 
night, by right of several attributes which 
women (the arbiters) deem almost divine. 
He is as gallant, daring, skilful, and noted 
a rider in the field as has ever fol!»wed the / 
famed South Devon hounds. He is as | 
handsome as anything that is not the | 
creation of a Greek sculptor can be, and 


a 


oo wee Se 


A 


ee ee 


© 


i 
| 


| he has the winning tongue and grace, the | 


mixture of effrontery and chivalry which } 
only belongs to the sons of Erin. { 
He is standing now, just outside the | 
glare of the lamps which are trained about 
and softened with wreaths of ivy, talking | 


j excepting fever on the West Coast of | toa girl who is even more in the shade | 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 





than himself, for she has passed the barrier | herself for the soft glances she cannot help 
and stands out on the balcony. But| giving himinreturn. For the two pre- 
though no fierce light beats upon her she is | vious nights have been nights of alternate 
very clearly revealed to many people, for | surrender and struggle on her part. This 
she is no power but only a casual visitor | is the third ball into which Torquay has 
in this place. The girl is a beauty, and | launched within this week, amd she has 
she has no friends here: she rides well | been at the other two, and this man hag 
and boldly, and her father is a reserved | been her partner far too often for her peace 
invalid who keeps people at bay. |of mind. She has been compelled to listen | 

“You tell me how you spend your | to any number of disturbing suggestions 
mornings,” the man says. “ You go down | about the propriety and impropriety of 
to the baths with your father and wait | her course, and she has been looked askance 
while he boils himself first and chills him- | at on the strand by daylight, as a punish- | 
self down to the proper degree afterwards ; | ment for her triumphs in the ball-room at 
but what do you do with your afternoons? | night. But to-night she feels justified in 
and, by Jove, they must be long here!” _| believing that she is not throwing her 

“You unconscious lotus eater,” the girl | heart away without sufficient cause. She 
langhs out; “you've come into a land in | does not know that in every port he touches, 
which it seemeth always afternoon, and | he presses other hands quite as tenderly as 
you’re tripping over Tennyson without | now he is pressing hers. She does not 


knowing it. Well, to answer your ques- 
tion, I ride after luncheon. I’ve a dear 
mare, and I ride—oh! everywhere.” 

“Do you ever ride to Newton Abbott ?” 
the man asks. 

“T should think so. Guinevere and I 
take Newton as our preliminary canter, 
and then we go on to Ashburton or on the 
moor, or anywhere; I don’t care much 
where it is, if the roads don’t knock her 
legs to pieces.” 

** What a jolly picture you must make 
on Guinevere,” he says enthusiastically, and 
all his Irish love of fair women and fine 
horses wakes up. 

The idea of making a picture in con- 
junction with her pet horse has never 
presented itself to the girl before, but 
still she does not dislike it in the flash in 
which she sees it. When he ceases speak- 
ing she says— 

“T wish you could see her. 


She looks 


like going all over; she jumps like a cat, | 


has the reputation of having kicked a 
town down after she was bonght off the 
race-course, where they over-ran her, you 
know ; and I am the only woman who has 
ever been on her back. I shouldn’t like to 
see another there.” 

He laughs lightly to himself as he looks 
down at the girl’s bright, eager, uplifted 
face. 

“ Jealous as fire about her animal” he 
thinks, and wonders how will the fellow 
manage her with whom she falls in love. 


The solution of this problem absorbs the | 


naval Adonis for some time, and by the 
time he has arrived at a satisfactory con- 
clusion, he has looked at the girl so long 
and so lovingly that she feels justified to 


| know that he has a volley of speeches | 
|ready to let off on every occasion, and 
'that he does not specially care what the 
|occasion be, nor who his listener may 
‘be, provided only that she be fair. 
|He is here for the present, and it is his 
‘habit to make the best of the present, 
|invariably. Dull care would beset him 
| just now were it not for this girl, but she 
| appears to be specially interposed in order 
| to drive dull care away, for she has youth, 
| beauty, talents, and that undefinable some- 
thing which is expressed in the slang 
|phrase “good form,” which if a woman 
| lacks she had better never have been born, 
|than appear in a ball-room wherein the 
two services are largely represented. 

In a superficial careless kind of way he 
| has been lamenting-to her that the inter- 
| course of the last few days will be broken 
| to-morrow, and now the girl’s voice re- | 
| sponds in tones of unfeigned regret. 
“Why should it be? You'll surely be 
| coming up from Plymouth to the dramatic 
|entertainment, at the Bath Saloon, on 
| Saturday. Plymouth is no distance, and 
|if there’s nothing better going on there, 
| take the goods the gods give you up here.” 

“IT do generally take the goods the gods 

give,” he rejoins with a laugh. “I don’t 
| think yon can accuse me of neglecting 
| opportunity, but I go on leave to-morrow, 
|and so I am afraid I shall not make Guin- 
evere’s acquaintance.” 

“ Long leave ?” 

‘Six weeks.” 

The girl’s heart drops suddenly. Ina 
| fortnight she and her father are to leave 
| Torquay. “And the brightest part of my 

life will be left behind me” she thinks 
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despondently. She leans her head back 
against the rustic pillar, looks up in his 
face, and says in utter sincerity— 

“T am sorry.” 

“So am I, but I must take leave when 
I can get it, you see; yes, I go up to town 
to-morrow, and after staying there a week 
I shall run over to Paris to see some friends 
there.” 

She hears his plan with a paling face 
and a fainting spirit. In her utter des- 
pondency she cannot rouse herself to say 
anything, so he goes on, with a queer little 
langh— 

“T assure you I would rather stay in 
Torquay with you than be in Paris with 
the people I’m going to, though one is a 
very pretty woman too,” he adds, looking 
straight into the girl’s eyes. Then, as her 
eyes dilate with unmistakable jealousy, 


he adds, “‘Or at least I thought so once, | 
/not look beyond this last interview, or, 


but she has no charm for me now.” 

“This night is nearly over,’”’ she says, 
with a quick deep sigh. “Oh dear! how 
short everything pleasant is.” 

“ Why shouldn't you ride over to New- 
ton and see the last of me?” he asks, 
drawing her out on the balcony, “let me 
have at least one pleasant memory con- 
nected with that howling wilderness of a 
station, at which you have to wait forty 
minutes wherever you're going, and what- 
ever the hour of the day may be.” 

“T could do that,” she says slowly, “then 
you would see Guinevere; what is your 
train ?” 

“We reach Newton at four; I shall 
expect you; don’t let the morning’s lassi- 
tude upset your good resolution; now 
we will have another turn in the room, 


or the rumour will arise that we have | 


” Reg 


elo 


She flushes scarlet at the idea, but she | 


does not resent his utterance of it. On 
the contrary, she clings rather more closely 
than before to his arm as they go back 


into the room, and he swings her away to | 
By the time the | 


a swimming waltz tune. 
waltz is over, she has promised to ride in 
to Newton, and show him Guinevere, and see 
the last of him to-morrow; and every other 
girl in the room, who has been vainly 
seeking to engage his attention during 
these three bewildering days, is scandalized 
at the intimacy which is apparent between 
the two. 

At this stage of her career she is as 
unsuspicious as a child, as fresh as a wild 
rose, as fearless as a lioness, and as free as 
the wind. 


| prise 
| smallest particle of self-reproach. 


She knows neither doubt nor | 


distrust. She has never in all her life 
stooped to the smallest concealment. 
Her likes and dislikes, her pleasures 
and her pains are patent to all those 
about her. When she goes home this 
night, it is her natural and full in- 
tention to tell her father of the arrange- 
ment she has made for the disposition of 
to-morrow afternoon. But her father has 
been in bed for long hours; he is an invalid 
and may not be disturbed. When she 
wakes up late the following morning she 
finds a note from him telling her he has 
joined an excursion to Berry Head, and 
will not be back until the seven o’clock 
dinner. “All right, I shall be back before 
him in time to take off my habit and be 
comfortable,” she thinks, and gives no 
further thought to anything but the joyous 
fact that she will see this man once again, 
and that within a few hours. She will 


if she does, it is to hope that he will tell 
her that it shall not be the last. 

She passes the early part of the day in 
the way sojourners in the fair queen of 
the west do generally pass their time. 
She bathes, she shops in the Strand, she 
listens to the Italian band at twelve 
o'clock, and eats a great many tarts and 
cakes at Mrs. Rolf’s, for, by reason of her 
father being away, the necessity of taking 


'a proper luncheon at their lodgings is 


removed from her. At three Guinevere 
is brought to the door, and Guinevere’s 
mistress is swung up to the saddle by a 
clever groom, and starts upon her enter- 
without fear, and without the 


The gallant little chestnut bends to the 
light hand, and makes a sober steady 
progress along the Strand and Union- 
street; but as she crosses the Upton Hill- 
road, the rider’s impatience enters into the 
spirit of the horse, and the pair that look 
like one, so perfectly are their movements 
in unison, go along at a stretching gallop 
that soon leaves Torquay behind them. 
Along, with the mare thoroughly in hand, 


| though the pace is faster than it ought to 


be on this road, until they reach Kings- 
kerswell, and in passing under the ivy- 
grown arch, the reverberation of Gui- 
nevere’s hoofs frighten her into a regular 
run-away gallop that carries her rider into 
Newton palpitating and breathless. 

“So hot, poor dear, I dare not leave 
you here,” she says, addressing her mare, 
as she springs to the ground in the station 
yard, and she meditates for a minute as to 
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how she can dispose of Guinevere while 
she goes on to the platform. Finally she 
resolves that “‘the mare must go down to 
the Globe,” and “I’ll come down after 
her in half-an-hour,” she says to the 
hanger-about for incidental jobs who has 
taken charge of Guinevere. 

She is nearly half an hour too early 
for her appointment, but she is too 
frank and fearless to feel that there is 
anything humiliating in this evidence of 
her haste to meet him. If she had not 
been desirous of seeing him, of hearing 
his voice once more, she would not 
have agreed to come. 
come, anything like reticence or reserve 
in the matter is over, as far as she is con- 
cerned. 

The train is tolerably punctual for a 
west-country train. As it groans and 


pants and stops, a first-class carriage door | 


opens, and he jumps out. She goes for- 
ward to meet him, with unrestrained 
delight expressed in every look, every 
movement. “A pity such a nature 
should be tamed by suffering,” one of 
the passengers from Plymouth thinks, 
as he looks at the pair; then his eyes rest 
on the girl’s companion. 

“He’s carrying on to the last and no 
mistake,” this other passenger thinks, “ I 
hoped he’d made an end of it last night 
for the girl’s sake.” 

He leans far out of the window as he 
thinks this, but neither one of the pair see 
him, for they are engaged in one of those 
earnest conversations which absorb the 
faculties of sight, and hearing, and obser- 
vation, and concentrates these upon them- 
selves. Presently the man in the carriage 
has to withdraw his head to make way for 
an incomer. When he puts it out again, 
the pair have vayished. 

“T thought he really meant Paris at 
last,” the young man says to himself, 


“but I suppose he’s off to Torquay with her | 


instead; some one really ought to give 
that girl the straight tip.” 

Meanwhile this is how it has been 
faring with Guinevere’s beautiful mistress. 

“ Took her from Torquay to the station 
yard in twenty minutes, did you!” her 
friend says to her reproachfully, “ there’s 
not cone woman in a _ thousand who 
deserves a good horse; you always rattle 
them to pieces.” 

“T’m the most careful rider in the 
world,” the girl laughs, “ but to-day the 
little mare lost her head, and—I didn’t 
feel inclined to find it for her. She’s being 


Having agreed to | 


| 


. 

well looked after. I shall ride home 
|sedately enough in the cool of the 
| evening.” 
| “If you’re going to wait for the cool of 
| the evening you may just as well come on 

to Dawlish with me,” he says, “take the 
| next train back, and do two good deeds 
| with one stroke—lighten my journey and 
| let your mare rest.” 
| She hesitates, and—is lost of course. 
| “I may as well do it,” she says, question- 
| ingly, for she is hungering for a few more 
|minutes with him. So when the train 
| goes on, she goes on with it. 

By-and-by their whispered colloquy 
|is interrupted by the swish of the waves 
|at Dawlish. She begins to nerve herself 
|for the parting, but—it is an express 
|train and Dawlish is behind them in a 
flash. 

Who but the woman to whom they are 
|addressed can ever rightly word the 
| arguments that a man uses when he per- 
| suades her to be rash, and to risk a certain 
| amount of censure from the world, for the 
| uncertain gift of his love and constancy ? 
| It is possible enough to imagine them, but 
| after all, it is just as well not to word 
|the imaginings. It is sufficient for the 
| purposes of my story to say that during 
|the hours of her utterly unpremeditated 
| flight, the girl is convinced by him that it 
| will be for her own happiness, as well as 

for his, to go on with him to town—to be 
|married to him the next day—and to 

return in a state of penitential bliss to 
| Torquay, immediately afterwards, to crave 

her papa’s forgiveness for causing him so 
much anxiety as he must needs endure 
| during her absence. 

But the scheme breaks down at Pad- 
dington, when the fellow-passenger (an 

| “Trrepressible’’ man) comes to them and 
| says to the girl’s lover— 

“You're on your way to Paris to your 
wife, are you not? Remember me kindly 
to her; I am ig 

His speech is interrupted by a subdued 
|ery of such agony and rage as only an 
| outraged, jealous woman can utter. But 

kind-hearted fellow as he is, he is not 
|sorry for his work on this occasion, for 

the girl goes back to Torquay by the next 
| train, saved. 

The man who was taking her away, 

goes on his way—anything but rejoicing 
|—after an assurance of fully repaying 
| him at some future time, to the one who 
_ had interrupted the pretty pastime of the 
| present. 
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PLANETARY LIFE. 
BY HERMES. 
NO. IV. FLOWERS AND BIRDS IN MONTALLUYAH. 


There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

To the delicately organised inhabitants 
of Montalluyah the flower-garden is an 
important source of enjoyment, and an 


object of constant solicitude ; for we have | 


difficulties in horticulture which are to 
you comparatively unknown, while, on the 
other hand, we obtain results to which you 
can offer nothing in comparison. 

Our climate, as I have already said, is 
sultry, and had we not devised means to 
keep the verdure fresh, the extreme heat 
would destroy vegetation. Along the top 
of the garden walls, and extending along 
the entire length, are laid perforated tubes 
to be filled with water. When the water 
is turned on it escapes through the small 
apertures, and, after rising to a certain 


height, forms a curve and descends to the | 


ground, having precisely the effect of a 
gentle rain equally diffused over the entire 
garden. 

This apparatus is not found sufficient to 
meet the wants of large trees, though we 
water them on the same principle. The 
perforated tube is carried from the ground 
all the way up the trunk and along the 
highest branches, where it divides itself 
into a form like that of your garden rakes, 
being furnished with a set of jets, all point- 
ing downwards. The shower conveyed 
through these can be turned on or stopped 
by means of a pulley. There are also 
pulleys to turn the machine in any direction, 


and the artificial rain, equally distributed, | 


not only moistens the tree, but cleanses all 
the leaves and prevents insects from laying 
their eggs upon them. Before the time of 
the reforming Tootmanyoso (Supreme 
King), the land was overrun with de- 
structive animalcule, and the machine was 
his invention. I should state that to make 
use of it specially skilled attendants are 
employed, for we only require a certain 
amount of moisture, and by incompetent 


hands the limit might be easily passed. | 


When there is no rain, the artificial shower 
descends twice a day, and you can have 


no conception of the effect produced on | 
After a scorching day, | 


our verdure. 
when we have turned on the water, we 
find it most delightful to sit under a 
verandah and watch the showers as they 
refresh the leaves and grass. 

The growth of our flowers and trees is 


ing the circulation—a quality, 


| test 


| taken at random. 


undoubtedly rapid, and this rapidity, 
which, when excessive, causes a diminu- 
tion of strength, is increased by the use of 
the artificial rain. A counter-agent is 
therefore required, and we were fortunate 
in discovering a liquid which, applied to 
the extremities of a plant, checks the 
progress of its growth, without doing any 
injury. We also found that the same liquid, 
when rubbed on the wrists and veins of 
the human body, had the power of retard- 
in our 
climate, extremely valuable. 

The liquid is extracted from the “ Vesnal” 
(secret power), a nut, perfectly spherical 
in form, and about the size of a chestnut. 
Its shell is yellow, thin, and extremely 
brittle, and the kernel is of a plum-colour, 
with a black spot in the centre. The 
hedges in which these nuts grow wild 
and in great abundance are very prickly, 
having thorns but no leaves, and as the 
operation of gathering would be painful, 
the fruit is commonly beaten down with 
sticks. The “ Vesnal” must be used with 
great caution. As it is very bitter, and 
smells unpleasantly, no one would think 


| of eating it, but a few drops of the liquid 


extracted from it, though valuable when 
outwardly applied, would, if taken in- 
wardly, cause immediate death. 

The precautions which we take in sowing 
seeds may be worthy the attention of your 
sanitary reformers. We do not, like you, 
sow indiscriminately. The seeds are first 
spread out on a damp material, like flannel, 
and placed in the sun. This process enables 
the gardener to distinguish the good from 
the bad, and only the best are used, while 
those of inferior quality are destroyed. 
Through the absence of such precautions 
in former days, not only seeds which were 
unproductive, but some which actually 
propagated disease, were heedlessly sown 
with the rest. 

We apply the same principle to corn, 
though, for convenience sake, we do not 
the whole bulk, but content our- 
selves with the examination of handfuls 
The inferior grains are 
ground up and baked, because the pro- 
cess of baking destroys their pernicious 
qualities. 

Our flower-gardens always undulate. 
The mould in which the flowers are planted 
comes near the top of the walls, and thus 
a floral embankment is formed, which 
sloping very gradually, sometimes extends 
for miles in length. The larger the garden 
the higher are the walls; those of a small 
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one would not be more than twenty yards | he should pluck it up. Noting the deli- 
in height; those of a large one might be cate leaf of the plant, and seeing at a 
one hundred. When the flowers are not glance that the “tender” knew nothing 
planted on the embankment they are gene- | about it, the Tootmanyoso forbade the man 
rally arranged on wire-work, and twenty | to touch it; and, watching it, observed the 
lines of flowers may be so supported with- | gradual development of the almost human 
out the wire being in the least perceptible. | flower above described. Like the baby 


Even the central portion of the garden, | previously seen by the gardener, it flew 
which lies at the foot of the embankment, | heavenward until it was lost to sight. In 
two years five more little fairy flowers 


is not flat, but undulated. 
We have several species of flowers com- | successively sprang from the same plant. 


pletely unknown to the inhabitants of your By repeated observation, it was found that 
earth. I may mention the “ Flower Ariel,” | the “ ariel” does not die like other flowers. 
which sprang up spontaneously in the | After blooming for some time, it detaches 
Tootmanyoso’s shrubbery. In form it is | itself from the stem, the sap of which 
exactly like a diminutive fairy, with two | sinks back into the roots, and flies to the 
silver wings that flutter with the slightest | regions above. The sight is so pretty, 
action of the air. Eyes and mouth are | that a party generally assembles around 
not only discernible, but open and shut | the plant when the fairy flower is about to 
through the movement of the arms and | take its flight. 
legs; the body is of a flesh-colour, and on| It is not the mere love of beauty that 
the head there is a down resembling hair. | causes us to pay so much attention to the 
The leaves of the plant are of a light-blue, | cultivation of flowers. We have flowers 
and every one of them is tipped with a point | that are fitted for food and exquisite to 
resembling a diamond. | the taste, as well as to the sight and smell. 
The “Flower Ariel” is hollow and of | These are peculiarly adapted to the sick and 
the slightest texture, and is moreover so | feverish, and are rendered almost a neces- 
extremely sensitive that if the finger of | sary of life by the excessive heat of our 
man ever approaches, not to say touches | climate. They are of different colours, 
it, it recoils and shrinks away. Form and | and I am afraid that I do not greatly en- 
colour are gone, and nothing remains but | lighten you, when I tell you that the 
a morsel of film, which is soon reduced to | principal colour is “ punska;” but really 
a fine powder, to be scattered by the least | it does not correspond to any hue with 
breath of air. It is the electricity of the | which you are familiar. Sometimes the 
hand that produces this effect, for the | colour approaches blue, and, occasionally, 
flower will not shrink if touched by a non- | the flowers have been white. The “ flower- 
conductor even whenheld by human fingers. | fruit,” as we call it, exists only during six 
The perfume of the “ Ariel” is most deli- | months of the year, and is one of the most 
cate and fragrant ; but this is only appre- | lovely objects in the garden. During one 
ciated at a distance, and ceases when the | month, the period when the heat is least 
bloom is too nearly approached. | powerful, it is not allowed to be eaten. 
The history of the discovery of this flower| We have a curiosity somewhat similar 
in the tenth year of the reign of the re-, to the “flower ariel” in the “ bird- 
forming Tootmanyoso is curious. One| flower,” which is extremely pretty and 
day, while he was taking his usual walk | delicate, and the cultivation of which 
in his garden, he was accosted by the | requires the greatest care. Its blossom, 
“ flower-tender,” or gardener, an officer richly and variously coloured, is shaped 
who holds a comparatively high rank in | exactly like a bird, and it has two leaves 
the social scale. ‘The man trembled with | like wings, which flutter gracefully at 
fear, and said that a sweet little new-born | every breath of wind. We plant flowers 
baby had been seen to grow out of the | of this sort on the summit of the embank- 
bushes, with wings on its shoulders, and | ment by which our garden is encompassed, 
then had gradually ascended and faded | surrounding them with a green-leaved 
away in the skies. So beautiful and pretty | plant, that no other blossom should mar 
had it looked that he was sure it had | the effect of their beauty. Strange to 
gone to heaven. The Tootmanyoso or-| say, it is indebted for its origin to the 
dered the bushes to be searched, and soon | genius of a great artist, who, much assisted 
detected a strange plant of peculiar deli- | by electricity, produced it from the root of 
cacy. The “tender,” to conceal his igno-| an ordinary flower. This artist was ex- 
rance, said it was a “ Viscer,” and asked if | cessively daring in his experiments, and 
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was at last killed by a sudden explosion | 


of electric fluid. 
Birds of varied plumage are considered 


so essential to a garden that with us they | 


are as much objects of attraction as 
flowers. Onur aviaries, which are princi- 
pally made .of coloured glass, are of 
dimensions so colossal, and are so abun- 
dantly supplied with trees and fountains, 
that their feathered inmates are almost as 
free as they would be in a state of nature. 

Onur skill in training animals of almost 


in the air, and then whirling rapidly round 
till they descend to the spot of their 
destination. 

For every species of bird a different 
pipe is used, but to secure our feathered 
“pets ” electricity is skilfully and fre- 
quently employed. The great Tootmanyoso 
liked to adorn his flower-beds with birds 


|of exquisite plumage, but, not liking to 


every kind is great, and I may illustrate it | 


by a reference to the “ zobee.” 
belonging to this species measure about 
seven inches from the beak to the tail, 
and are similar to each other in form, 
though scarcely two of them are alike in 
plumage. The heads are singularly shaped 
and convey the notion of an almost human 


intelligence, which is certainly not decep- | 


tive. The zobees commonly abound in 
a place among the rocks named Zerina; 
and, when we want to assemble them, 
we make use of a particular instrument, 
like a pipe, which brings them together to 
2 convenient spot, where they are subjected 
to the discipline of a trainer. 


It is a pretty sight to see them flying 
from all parts to a sward in the garden of 
the great Tootmanyoso, with thair plumage 


glittering in the sun. The chief trainer 
makes them march together, forming 


circles, crescents, squares with rounded | 


corners, &c., the figures, however various, 
being in accordance with our fixed prin- 
ciple of beauty, always curvilinear. 


tions, grain is thrown to them, and they 


at once fall out of the ranks and sing with | 
In the front of the royal | 
|in a small bag of gauze, which is hung 


all their might. 
seat are poles, with cane-work at the top, 
representing in outline the letters of the 
Tootmanyoso’s name. This outline, at a 
signal from the trainer, the birds fill up, 
so that the name of the sovereign consists 
of an accurately arranged mass of birds of 
the most beautiful plumage. Sometimes, 
in lien of the ruler’s name, those of some 
ladies of the court are exhibited, and, as 
it is not known beforehand which name 
will be chosen, much curiosity is excited. 
The birds, so essential to the exhibition, 
evidently like and appreciate applause, 
and are devotedly attached to their trainer, 
whose attractive power is increased by an 
aromatic unguent. When the perform- 
ance is at an end, the man raises the 
shout, “‘ Fareci,” (freedom !) and the birds 


Birds | 


see them caged, he placed around the 
beds an electrical apparatus, which was 
duly charged when occasion required. A 
covey of the choicest birds was soon 
attracted by the mere force of the fluid, 
and when once they came within a few 
yards of the apparatus, their escape was 
impossible, and they hovered round and 
round, presenting a most graceful sight. 


| If their confinement was required, the 
apparatus would be more strongly charged, 


and they would at once be attracted to 
a cage. No pain is inflicted upon them 


| by the process, and nothing can be more 


pleasing than to see the circles and 
ellipses which they form while under the 
influence of the electric fluid. 

In “Another World” I have already 


| shown that in Montalluyah the language 


of flowers has been carried to a far higher 
degree of perfection than bythe most ardent 
of Asiatic lovers, and can even be used 
for purposes of conversation. The use to 
which flowers can be put as means of com- 
munication is greatly heightened by our 
possession of a peculiar bird, small in size, 


| but remarkable for the beauty of its 
After | 
they have gone through a series of evolu- | 
| predominating. 


plumage, which in colour is gold and rich 
blue, shaded with a lighter blue, the gold 
This bird is our carrier. 
The flower which the lover wishes to send 
to the objeet of his adoration is concealed 


from an elastic collar, placed round the 


bird’s neck. When the little carrier 


| arrives at the house to which it is sent, it 


makes a noise that can be heard all over 
the house; and it is never kept waiting, 


‘as it is known to be the bearer of good 


tidings. The bag is marked with cha- 
racters, showing from whom it has come 
and for whom it is intended; and if the 
person who can decipher the hieroglyphic, 
as I may call it, is absent, the flower is 
placed in a glass box, and the bird, relieved 
of its burden, is at liberty to return home. 

So general is the use of the “ man- 


| ziques,”’ as we call them, that sometimes 


return to their nests, first rising very high 


a hundred may be seen flying about 
simultaneously in all directions, and a 
prettier sight can scarcely be conceived. 
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| successfal extravaganza, Baby Bon-bon, 

| or the Lost Méringue, he wanted a number | 
Farries’ letters certainly ought to be of | of fairies to appear in barley-sugar boats 
the most charming description. They | in the great scene of the Sea of Trifle. 
should be the essence of the most delight- | These fairies were required to be good- 
ful spirit of valentine, but should bear | looking, and to appear in gorgeous cos- 
the scent of the freshest and choicest | tume; but, beyond that, they had nothing 
flowers; they should be couched in the! particular to do. My friend inserted an 
tenderest language of poetry, but should | advertisement in the daily papers, detail- 
be enveloped in the most gossamer-like | ing his requirements; and, somewhat to 
of lace; they should be posted by butter- | his consternation, he received no fewer 
flies in the pouting petals of the rose: and/| than two hundred and twenty replies. 
you ought to discover them quite by acci- |All these came within a few days, and 
dent as you wander, some delightful, sun- | from every part of England. Not only 
shiny day, ina beautiful garden, and dream | from Mudborough itself, and from London, 
to the boom of the bee and the hum of the | but from Scotland and Ireland. It will 
dragon-fly. But, after all, how few things | be seen, from the following specimens, that 
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are what they ought to be? Should we 
| not imagine the delicate missives and the 
| exquisite drawings we ought to receive 
from the spirits ? 
enquire into the matter, we find that most 
of the spirits write a very bad hand; that 


few of them are able to spell, and that all | 
As for their | 


of them are ungrammatical. 
drawings, they are the most drunken pro- 
ductions you ever beheld. 

I am, indeed, sorry that I should be 
obliged to disillusion any one who has 
hitherto held faith in fairies’ letters; 
but I am compelled to tell the truth 
and to stick to facts. It is not more than 
three years ago I was, one morning, in 
the manager’s room at the Theatre Royal, 
Mudborough. I had called upon him to 
request him to return my clever comedy, 
entitled, Social Crazes, which I had some 
time -previous submitted to his notice. 
Strange to say, the manager did not dis- 
cover the cleverness of the comedy; and 
when I called upon him, after a lapse of 
ten months, he failed to discover my manu- 
script. On the morning to which I allude 


we were having a thorough hunt for the | 
luckless play. The manager was search- | 
ing everywhere with extraordinary energy: | 


he was routing out pigeon-holes, opening 
drawers, and ransacking dusty cupboards, 


and generally upsetting the whole of his | 


sanctum. He had just come to the conclu- 
sion that “it must be somewhere.” People 
usually arrive at that conclusion when they 
cannot find a thing anywhere. All sorts 
of other papers, manuscripts, and letters, 
that were not required, kept turning up 
unexpectedly. Amongst them was a large 
packet, labelled, “ Letters from Fairies,” 
which my friend, the manager, handed to 
me for perusal. The letters came to him in 
this wise. When he produced his most 


When we come to} 


| fairies’ letters are very much like the 
| letters of common folk; that fairies are 
| business-like, and matter-of-fact, and prac- 
tical. Indeed, some of my friend’s cor- 
respondents were particularly so. One 
'fairy sent her boot, by sample post, to 
show the size of her foot; another for- 
warded her glove; a third, the circum- 
| ference of her waist; and a fourth, a 
|long tress of her hair. One great fact, 
| however, may be adduced from these 
letters; that is, the number of fairies 
| there are out of employment. It is curious 
| to note that there were over two hundred 
| fairies ready to jump at an engagement 
| which could, at the most, bring them in 
but a few shillings a week. 

With such a vast and varied bouquet of 
letters before me it is hard to make a 
| selection; therefore, I select them hap- 
hazard from the heap as I write, merely 
| premising that I have made no attempt to 
|edit” these letters in any way. With 
| the exception of the suppression of names 
jand places, they are exact reproductions 
| of the original. The first to which atten- 
tion may be called is written in a bold hand, 
and the photograph looks undoubtedly 
strong-minded. The letter runs thus :— 
“Sir, | having seen your advertisement in 
the —— of to-day for the Theatre Royal 
Iam applying to you, and am enclosing 
'my Photograph, which I trust you will 
return. I have a few exciting pieces of 
my own composition, which might take; 
but am not very strong consequently 
could only take a certain portion at a time, 
and another lady would have to take a 
part with me. Iam lame, but would en- 
deavour to make the best of my appear- 
ance which used to be considered stylish. | 
They have not flattered me in the photo- 
graph. I have had no previous knowledge. 
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I am Sir, Respectfully yours, A. B.” | that I am not handsome for I had the 
There is something almost touching in the | small-pox when I was young, but in my 
hopelessness of the foregoing. The follow- | plainess I might be handsomer than a 
ing is very different. There is an airy | great many beauties as has no life in their 
jauntiness about it that is quite refreshing. | features. Nobody never thinks of my looks 
The writer says :—“ Sir, I beg to offer my | when they know me. At night dressed 
services as actress. I am rather inexpe-| up in white, I most likely will look as 
rienced, only eighteen, considered very | well as many you have in your compagnie. 
good-looking, small in figure, blue eyes |I have a splendid head of hair wich has 
and very fair complexion, with gold bronze | always been admired by all the ladies as I 
hair. I am highly educated, was at | have lived with. I have the pure accent 
school inGermany. Please answer imme-|of the French and a very good voice. 
diately as I am anxious and a _ tardy | Everybody tell’s me that there is a great 
answer will be too late. I act well and | many has not the quarter of my voice and 
have great talent for theatricals. Yours,| makes a very good living ovt of it, of 
truly C. D.” The next letter shows clearly | course I have got determined to try. If you 
that the writer fancies any appointment | think, Sir, as you can let me have a trial 
on the stage may be as easily filled as that | I really do think that you will not dislike 
of scullery-maid. She says :—“ Dear Sir, | me, but of course people cannot help their 
In answer to your advertisement in the | looks. As for the salary you could judge 
I am at the present time fulfilling | after the trial, as I am a new beginner I 

the duties of a housemaid. I have often | do not know. When I was in London I 
wished to meet with a situation something | had a place ofered me for 10s. a night but 
similiar to yours, so I trust this will be}I did not wish to go then, but now I do 
something to my advantage. I am very | not feel (that is if I can obtain) that I 
sorry I have not a photo that has been taken | can resist to the temptation of the stage, 
recently, but will have some taken and | but that is of little mater at present I am 
send you one, if there is any likelyhood of | for the stage in every of my movements. 
me suiting if you think I am likely to suit | I had another place offered me at the ——- 
please state the salary you give, and when | about a month ago and it is since then as 
I should be required trusting I may hear | I thought I would try. I should be very 
from you by return of post, I am yours | much oblige, Sir, if you would let me know 
faithfully E. F.” There is considerable | either in one way or the other what you 
frankness about the following :—‘“ Sir, | intend. I am coming to Mudborough 
Will you kindly furnish me with all your | to-morrow afternoon. Toute 4 vous K. L. 
tirms Conserning the Stage. I have had| P.S. I should feel oblige for an answer 
no knowledge whatever but have A Great | for I feel very anxious to know about my 
desire to become A Attress and have sent | new decision.” This, from a young lady 
you my photograph and adress. hopeing | occupying some position in a leading 
you will return it if not aproved of I | hotel, is almost equal to the foregoing for 
remain yours truly G. H.” By the side | quaintness and originality :—‘ Dear Sir, I 
of this do we find a letter, written on| write you a few lines hoping you will 
fancy paper, in lady-like caligraphy, which | except me of your company as I have seen 
is of a most astounding nature :—“ Sir, In | the advertisement in to-days paper and I 
answer to the advertisement will you! would be willing and most happy to please 
favour me with particulars as well as| Boath you and the addonis” (possibly 
when required and for how long, also} “ audience”) “I am good looking fair 
what salary. I am the daughter of a/| small featured and of english parents I am 
private gentleman and shall have fifteen | in service just now I took up the papers 
thousand pounds in landed property at the | acaxendetly, to up the papers and so the 
death of a relation. But at the present | advertisement. I would be most happy to 
time I should require a salary. I am) join your company as soon as possible. I 
pretty, ladylike and slight lively. Andj|am in a hotel and would be obliged to 
shall be happy to send you my Photo if | give a fortnight’s notice before leaving I 
you will kindly inform me for how long you | prefer being on the stage as I would like 
would require me. Yours Obedy I. J.” to learn the theatrical as I perfer england 
The following communication from a| before scotland I am single and my age is 
French lady is quite one of the gems of | eighteen my Bearth place is english. But 
the collection :—‘“ Sir, 1am sorry I have|I have a great fancy for being on the 
no Photo. to send, but I can say for myself | stage and I hope you will except of this 
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theatre for a situation. I will except your 
pleasure of anything for the first play. Pleas 
Sir write soon and lett me know if their 
are any vacancy recurred as [ would be 
most happy to come. M.N.” The writer of 
the next letter is evidently a young lady 
of a practical turn of mind, for she encloses 
in her letter a long tress of fair hair asa 
sample. She says:—‘“ Dear Sir. Seeing 
your advertisement for Young Ladies as 
actresses I beg to state that is the profes- 
sion I should like. 
enough to keep me comfortabely and 


respectabely without any help from home. | 
I have not a Photo. but I am tall with long | 


Auburn hair and Fair and called pretty 
oping This will meet your earliest atention 
I remain Your obt Servant. O. P.” 
is a little note, too, that is marvellous 
in its simplicity :—“ Sir, I am in Want of 
a situation on the 14th of the next month 
leaveing my situation as Laundry Maid at 

— age 18 next May. 
anythink of me I will send my photograph 
I would like to hear from you stateing all 
partickulars. My native place is Stafford- 
shire. Iam your Obedient Q. R.” The 


next correspondent is a lady of business | 


and is not disposed to waste words over 
the matter. She writes:—“ Sir, I will 


be down to see you at twelve o'clock | 


on tomorrow about a singing situation 
ballad and seriarocomick the last place I 
sang in was Mr. Blanks Musick hall. 
S.” The writer of the following is clearly 
an enthusiast, and ought to succeed 
in her profession. 
answer to your advertisement in to-days 
I beg to offer myself as a can- 
didate as one of the ladies mentioned. I 
enclose photograph which I hope will be 
satisfactory: [ am eighteen and my hair 
is quite fair and very long. 


as I have had one quarters instruction in 
music and dancing from one of the London 
managers. As I had to go home of course 


my lessons were not continued, but I am | 


now an Orphan and unkindly treated so I 
shall be very glad indeed to get one of 
your vacancies. 
salary is that you give. 
would do ior me. 
cover to one of my friends a Mrs —— at 
the address given on the other side. Please 


A very small one 


do answer favourably and take me I want | 
am yours | 


to be an actress so much I 
truly S. T. I do hope you will take me. 
I understand music well.” 


it being the first time of appling to a 


Would the salary be 
Yours &c. U. V.”’ 
Here | 


| the stage. 


If you think | 


Miss | 


~ 7 | 
She says:—“ Sir, In 
|afraid scarcely represents me truthfully 


I have some | 
slight knowledge of the duties of the stage | 


Please tell me what the | 


Please answer under | 
advertisement of yesterday I enclose you 


In the following letter we see an instance 
of a girl being anxious to leave a good 
situation with a certain salary for a tem- 
porary appointment on the stage, and 
without even knowing the remuneration 
she may obtain :—“ Sir, Seeing your ad- 
vertisement in the , thought I should 
like the stage as a profession. I am at 
present in a Confectioners Shop. Age 
17 years. Very lively, natural. Talent 
for acting I have sent my photo. Please 
tell me if the salary you intend giving is 
enough to keep me. An answer will oblige 
The next one to it is 
of a similar nature :—“ Sir, in answer to 
your advertisement I enclose my carte and 
should it prove satisfactory I should be 
glad to know all particulars, whether the 
engagement would be permanent and what 
salary you give novices. I have not had 
any experience but am anxious to go on 
I am 19 years of age and hold 
now a situation as correspondent and can 
give good testimonials. Please return the 
carte for which I enclose stamped envelope. 
Yours Obed. W. X.” Both these show 
portraits of lady-like girls, who are 
evidently at the present time in quiet 
lucrative situations, which they are 
anxious to exchange for the hard work, 


|constant worry, and uncertainty of the 


stage. Itis certainly a strange infatuation. 
Many of the correspondents seem to mis- 
trust their photographers, as may be 
gathered from an extract from the follow- 
ing note :—“Sir, In answer to your adver- 
tisement I regret very much I have 
only an old photograph by me, which I am 


but I am generally considered to look well 
especially when in evening dress, but I am 
more fashionably dressed than represented 
inthe photograph.” And again, in another 
instance :—‘ Sir, In reference to the ad- 
vertisement in to-day’s — , I venture 
to send my photo, though it is not a fair 
representation, as I am considered very 
attractive, having a quantity of natural 
golden hair and a bright complexion and 
a much better figure than I appear to have 
in the photo.” The next applicant wastes 
no words over the matter, but comes to 
the point at once, thus :—“ To the Manager 
of the Theatre Royal. In answer to your 


If not approved of please re- 
turn it. I am a widow under 30 and 
willing to take your engagement. Yours 
obediently Y. Z.” Here is a specimen of a 


my carte. 


| : ° > 
young but sanguine candidate for stage 
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laurels :—“ Sir, Having seen your adver- | 


tisement in the — I beg to offer my 
services. I have always had a desire to 
appearon the stage but no opportunity pre- 


THE 


cs 


sented itself. Iam just arrived at the age of 


sixteen and possess considerable histrionic 
ability. I have enclosed a photograph 


which if unsuitable please return to the | 


above address. If you think of engaging me 
please write and say what salary you will 
give, if suitable. Yours respectfully B.A.” 


It is difficult to comprehend the next com- | 


munication :—“ Sir, Seeing your advertise- 
ment in yesterday’s —I make bold 


to ask if you would kindly state in what | 
capacity the ladies would be required ? | 


What are the salaries offered and if the 


travelling expenses would be defrayed. I} 


have not been accustomed to the stage, 
but am well adapted for it, 


figure with a full contralto voice and con- 
sidered nice-looking. I should say that I 
stood a chance of a good opening. There- 
fore if you could procure me a winter’s 


engagement worth accepting I should have | 


no objection to recompense you in any rea- 
sonable way that may be agreed upon. I 
am sorry I have not any of my photographs 
with me, unfortunately I left them packed 


up at home, which is some distance from | 
attention to this will oblige. | 


here. Your 


Yours very truly Mrs. D. C.” 


It will be seen that I have only made a 
very small selection from the vast corre- | 


spondence that I had entrusted to me; 
but certainly quite enough to cause not 
only considerable amusement, but ample 
food for reflection. 
something wrong in Fairyland, and there 
are more fairies going about and singing, 
like the three poor men from Manchester, 


“We've got no work to do,” than King | 


Oberon or Queen Titiana have any idea 
of. I may mention, by the way, that the 
manager never found or produccd my 
sparkling comedy, Social Crazes. Pos- 
sibly, by so doing, he has conferred a great 
benefit on the British public. Anyway, 
had it not been for that circumstance, they 


Evidently there is | 


having a | 
great taste that way and being a fine tall | 


would not have had even this brief glimpse | 


of letters from fairies. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE GOLDEN HOPE. 


BEHIND us far the dull shore fell, 
The sunless slope, the sullen grey ; 
Beneath our keel with joyous swell 
The swift wave leapt, the sea-bird swept 
The curling foam. We cleft the spray 
With speedy prow. Afar a glow, 
A sea of gold liquescent, told 

Of swiftly climbing day. 
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So flew we on, each sail unfurled, 
—s 
To chase the dawn around the world. 


We were but twain—the greater gain. 
What sums the sweets of ripest bliss ? 
Two hearts to love, two mouths to kiss, 
Two hands to clasp—and more than this 
Were less of joy than pain. 
The softly sliding main 
But kissed the keel and sts ayed it not, 
As buds breathe greetings to the breeze 
That wantons past. The sails filled fast, 
White-breasted swelling tow: urds the spot, 
Love’s heritage, the dreamer’s | rt, 
The mystic island glory-crowned, 
Far off, amid what halcyon seas, 
Which, though it never hath been found 
By any twain of mortal birth, 
Shall be our own, or all the earth 
Is but a hope-enchanted lie, 
And dream-distraught false fantasy. 


Sweet present joy, and promise sweet, 
Shall joy deceive, shall promise fail ? 
Let the swift breezes fill each sail, 
Our course is fair and fleet. 
Who, couching at Love’s very feet, 
Distrusts the language of Love's eye ? 
Or doubts his lip’s low prophecy 
Of passion’s immortality, 
Of hope’s eternal youth ? 
Her lips, the very homes of truth, 
Hived honey-sweet assurances ; 
The Iris arch that spanned the skies, 
Was mirrored in her steadfast eyes. 
How should rapt faith do less 
Than clasp, than cling? A wande ring wing 
Stooped to the mast; a voice did sing 
So subtly sweet, so wildly well, 
A melody unspeakab le, 
A sunrise-song of passionate stress, 
And mystical deliciousness. 


II. 

Was it a! breath of Boreal wind 
That smote her face so sudden white ? 
Before us waned the auroral light, 

The shadows closed behind. 
That soaring song shook suddenly 
In its clear climbing; failed and fell 
To silence drearier than the knell 
Death clangs across a raging sea, 

From forth an iron coast. 
No lightning scathed, no tempest tost 
Our bark ; but, ah! the foam was chill, 
And cold her face, so strange, so still ; 
Dead passion’s pall is deathly white. 
Shall yearning bring the roses back, 
When wintry ways are bare and black ? 
Shall wooing wake the old delight, 
When summer-love hath taken flight ? 
Shall kisses bring the ancient fire, 
To lips that loathe, to eyes that tire ? 

Dead love is dead for aye! 
Wake winds, and shake the sullen sails 
And sweep us shorewards! Hope that fails, 
And faith that faints, beneath no sky 
Find happy haven. Halcyon seas, 
And mystic islands, what are these ? 
Shorewards! No matter whither, 
Quick love and dead may sever 
A sullen sea, a sombre shore! 
The leaden land of Nevermore 
Looms greyly through the girding mist! 
No lover’s Aidenn glory-kist, 
tose-clustered, set in silver seas, 
No isle of utter ecstasies, 

And better so! 
A sweeter shore had served less well, 
For faith’s swift wreck, for cape cold knell, 
For love’s last word—farewell! farewell! 
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LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS OF 
ENGLISH COUNTIES. 


HAMPSHIRE: THE SITE OF OLD SOUTHAMPTON. 


Tue original site of the pleasant town 


situated on the Pactolean peninsula between | 


the small estuaries of the rivers Itchen 
and Test, which, when united, form 
Southampton Water, is much disputed. 
The general decision of local antiquaries, 
howeyer, seems to agree with the voice of 
tradition, that the first Southampton sprang 
from the Roman Clausentum; the modern 
Bittern, on a low headland of the Itchen, 


about a mile north-east of the venerable | 


Bar Gate. 


Now there is something very ludicrous 


| 
| dozen mangy cows stolen by the too ener- 
| getic foragers of the banks of the Test. 
The coins and Roman relics found at Chi- 
| chester have undoubtedly proved it to be 
| Regnum, andtraces have been discovered of 
|) an old Roman road leading towards South- 
/ampton, which followed by Havant and 
| Fareham to Bittern, the site of the Roman 
| Clausentum, would there, says an eminent 
| writer on the subject, meet at right angles 
a shorter road from Bittern to Winchester. 
So far so good. 

The word Clausentum Mr. Woodward 
| thinks was the Latinised form of a Celtic 
word, and marked an old British town on 
| the low ground towards the month of the 
| river Itchen, not far from where the river 





in the rage about trifles into which old | falls into that beautiful estuary of the Test, 
antiquaries often fall. I have no doubt | which men now call Southampton Water. 
in the world that the old theorist who| No Roman general would ever have 
believed that the original Hampshire city | pitched his camp in Northam marshes 
had two parts, North-ham-town and South- | when there was a hill or springs near. 

ham-town, would willingly have poisoned; Those terrible wrangling old antiquaries 
the still greater old idiot who swore that | are much exercised by this question of the 








Southampton was so-called because it was 
south of Winchester. There can be no 
question that the ingenious soul who in- 
vented a river Anton and then named the 
town after it, would (if he could) in a safe 
way have got rid of Gervase of Tilbury, 
who declared that Southampton was the 
southern domain of Hamon, a fabulous 
Roman general and adviser of the Roman 
Emperor Claudius, who was slain by the 
British King Asturagus. 

Whatever the antiquaries say, certain it 
is that, generations before the Saxons 
arrived in England, our blue-painted wolf- 
skin-wearing ancestors occupied a certain 
town near the sea, ten miles south of a 
station, afterwards called by the business- 
like Romans Venta Belgarum—which was 
undeniably the good old town of Win- 
chester—and twenty from Regnum, which 
is supposed to have been Chichester. This 
ancient British town, probably a mere 
fortified cluster of wattled huts, where a 
few fishermen, traders, and hunters lived, 
was named by the Romans Clausentum. 
The river Itchen seems by the Romans to 
have been called Trisanton, and by some 
writers the Itchen is thought to have been 
the old British boundary between the tribe 
of the Regni and that of the Belgew. It 
is hard to imagine half naked inhabi- 
tants of Winchester out on the war trail 
to scalp and javelin still more naked 
citizens of Southampton, or two droves of 
scythe-chariots dashing at each other on 


the shores of the Solent, to revenge half a | 


}ancient site of Southampton, and still 
nibble their pens, and bite their lips, and 
'bend their grizly old brows over the 
| subject. There are, in fact, six gangs of 
them, and each one is against his neigh- 
|bour and all the rest are against him. 
| Gang number one contends that the Roman 
Clausentum was west of the Itchen, and 
| commanded by a fort on the opposite side 
| of the river. Gang the second, which scoffs 
| and derides gang the first, holds that the 
‘ancient British town stood west of the 
|Itchen, and the more modern Roman 
| station east of the Itchen. Gang the 
| third, more virulent and stubborn than 
| either, loudly asserts that old Hampton was 
| founded by the Saxons, the British Clau- 
| sentum, with its Roman forts, being on the 
| east of the Itchen. Gang four, contemptuous 
| of all the other gangs, will take their oath 
| that the Roman Clausentum was first west of 
| the Itchen, and, in later days, removed out 
| of reach of the Saxon pirates to a stronger 
| position on the opposite peninsula. These 
| four obstinate and insolently contemptuous 
| gangs “of gentlemen and scholars,” a de- 
| scription which not unfrequently means 
| pedants, agree, however, for once in this, 
‘that Clausentum was the first name of 
| Southampton, and that it was either a 
British town Romanised, or else a Roman 
| Station contiguous to an old Celtic settle- 
| ment on the bank of the Itchen. To drop 
| a shot on the exact site of old Southamp- 
| ton it is necessary, however, to examine 
where most Roman relics have been 
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found, and whether east or west of the 
Itchen estuary. 

Few remains of those stalwart men who 
bore the eagle have been found to the 
north-east. In 1852 three Roman tombs 
were discovered nevertheless on Portswood 


Hill, containing four small earthen vases | 


and other pieces of sepulchral pottery. Near 


St. Mary’s-road there have also, within a | 
few years, been dug up British and Roman | 
relics, including coins of Constantine the | 
First, which had been minted at Lyons. | 


That Saxons once lived in this district was 


also abundantly proved by the discovery of | 


bones, glass, earthenware vases, and silver 
and bronze coins. Coppers, however, were 


the most numerous, for here that careless | 


spendthrift Time had scattered pennies 
of Ethelwald, Egbert, Alfred, Athelstan, 


Edward, Edmund, Edred, Edgar, Ethel- | 
red, Offa, and Archbishops Olegmund and | 


Ceolnorth, all sturdy strugglers with the 
Danes, whose black ravens must so often 
have scattered the umber sails of the 
Saxon fishing boats. The conclusion 
drawn from these discoveries of gang 
the fifth of the Hampshire antiquaries is, 
of course, entirely opposed to the conclu- 
sions of the four gangs above-mentioned, 
and it is, that the first Southampton was a 


Saxon or Saxo-British town, that of yore | 


stood in the parish of St. Mary’s; and that 
theory serves excellently well till the stormy 
party of gang six, New Style, advances to 
the walls with the banner of an entirely 
new conjecture. Gang six is clearly of 
opinion that there was a small Romanised 
British settlement as old as Bittern on the 
west bank of the Itchen estuary, probably 
at Portswood, and that on the road between 
Portswood and Bittern the Romanised 
Britons buried their dead 
extra-mural and 
manner. 

At Bittern, there is no doubt there 


was a great Roman-British station; but | 
whether this station was the first Southamp- | 


ton, or only a comrade of it, is still, on 


the whole, we are inclined to think, con- | 


jectural. Here, on the neck of land on 
which stands the bishop’s manor-house of 


Bittern, existed the important Roman | 


station that linked Winchester (Venta Bel- 
garum) to the sea. 


even to unpractised eyes. According 
to the best students of Roman remains 


in Britain, the peninsula was divided | 


into two islands by an outer ditch, 
sixty feet wide; a bank, some fifteen feet 


in the wise | 
thoroughly Roman | 


The Imperial fortifi- | 


cations still remain there, obvious enough, | 
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across; and also by an inner ditch a 


| hundred feet wide, and a bank twenty 
| feet thick. A flint wall, some nine feet 
| thick, and faced with square stones, and 
| built without regular foundations, girt in 
|the whole ; and this, in all probability, 
was backed by more earth-work and 
another thinner wall. Remains of Roman 
pavements, made by the “ tessarians” or 
mosaicisti, who always accompanied the 
Roman camps, have been found here. 
North and south of the wall were round 
| towers, some eighteen feet across; and 
twenty-four feet from the northern one 
rose another tower, three times greater in 
diameter and of semi-circular shape. 
Fragments of cornices, and other pieces 
of worked masonry, found here, with 
monumental stones, coins, metal imple- 
ments, and pottery, imply, says Mr. Wood- 
ward, that, originally, the spot was a 
defenceless Roman settlement; but that, 
afterwards, as the Saxons grew trouble- 
some from the sea, the inhabitants retired 
|inland, and left the soldiers alone to 
work up the deserted houses into fresh 
defences. This might have been done, 
|says another writer, in the early part of 
the fifth century, when, as Gildas tells us, 
the Roman soldiers strengthened the walls 
on the southern coast, and built sea 
towers at regular intervals, to watch 
and check the Norsemen. The bits of frieze 
and cornice found here are carved from 
Isle of Wight stone. Romans, and not 
Britons, probably quarried this stone; 
and it is therefore likely that the defen- 
sive works date back to nearly the end of 
the first century. There is no proof of 
the local tradition, that Vespasian forti- 
‘fied Bittern as a basis of operations 
against the Isle of Wight; for the stones 
are inscribed to Gordian, Gallus, and Vo- 
| lusianus, 252—4; three of them bear the 
name of Tetricus, the usurper (267—272), 
whom, it is conjectured, may have made 
this his capital. This tyrant of Britain, 
Gaul, and Spain at last surrendered to 
the Emperor Aurelian, to whom a votive 
stone, found at Bittern, was dedicated. 
There has also been found here a Roman 
milestone, and an altar, of uncertain date, 
dedicated to the uncertain goddess (pro- 
bably a local British one) Ancasta. The 
hatful of Roman coins, found at Bittern, 
bear the effigies of Tetricus, Carausius, 
Antoninus, Claudius, Commodus, Severus, 
Constantius, Constans, Valentinian, and 
Valens. There was also turned up a rare 
silver coin of Gordianus Africanus ; and, 
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when the new road from Botley to 
Northam was made, they found a whole | 
potful of money of Allectus. Many of the | 
coins of early date, dug up at Bittern, | 
appear to have been freshly minted, and it | 

has been conjectured that these coins were 
manufactured from old hoards discovered | 
at the re-occupation of Clausentum by the | 
Romans. 
The coins of Carausius found at Bittern, | 


ages, no doubt, gradually absorbed the 
bricks for building purposes. There have, 
however been found two broken Roman 
funeral vases, filled with ashes; a square, 
green glass bottle, full of bones ; and rough 
clay funeral urns. Lying east and west, 
just north of the northern road, were found 
fifty skeletons of full-grown men. It has 


| been suggested that these were the bones 


of the last Christian defenders of Clau- 











seven years Emperor of Britain, and of|sentum. There have also been grubbed 
Allectus, his murderer and successor, are, | up iron keys, a large jug, bone and ivory 
says Mr. Woodward, the historian of implements, and the remains of a Roman 
Hampshire, especially interesting, as these | landing-pier. 
pseudo-sovereigns were, after Diocletian; In the time of Queen Elizabeth many of 
and Maximilian, the first Roman empe-|the Roman stones from Bittern were 
rors who struck Roman money in Britain. | carted to Pear Tree Green, to help build a 
Carausius, a German by birth, had naval| new chapel. The old manor-house, where 
command in England, and is said to have | the bishops in the middle ages had kept 
connived with the German pirates. Here | their hospitable Christmas and held their 
he could command the Channel and sail | court, and which was probably built on 
swiftly over to his special French ports, Roman foundations, dwindled, gradually, 
St. Valery and Boulogne. Some of this | into a farm-house, and from a farm-house 
usurper’s coins were, it is thought, minted | into aninn. But the mailed feet of those 
at Clausentum, and several third brasses | wonderful Romans trod deep where they 
of Alectus bear the letter C, the mint-| trod; and there are still traces of the 
mark of this station. Roman pottery, | vallum and Roman wall of Clausentum. 
both red and black, shining and smooth,| Summing up all these proofs of the 
has been found in abundance at Bittern, | modern Bittern being the ancient Clau- 
and the cuttings for Northam road dis-|sentum, and Clausentum the original 
covered shoals of broken Samian ware. | Southampton, let us now add up the 
Dr. Stukeley, that ingenious, but far too arguments of Mr. Woodward and other 
imaginative, old antiquary, believes that | antiquaries on the subject, and strike out 
Carausius, A.D. 287, had a mint at Clan-|a verdict. One thing is on the surface 
sentum, and he based his opinion on the | evident, with so many relics of Roman 
fact that the letters C. L. A. were on the | habitation, Bittern was no mere Roman 
coins of that emperor. Several third/fort. The antiquities are none of them 
brasses of Allectus, Mr. Woodward says, | Celtic; therefore, it was not an early 
are certainly stamped with a C, which is, | British town. From these facts we hold 
undoubtedly, the recognised mint-mark | certainly, with Mr. Woodward, that in 
of Clausentum, and at and near Bittern | the time of the Constantines, or later, 
coins so graven have specially been found. | there existed Roman settlements on the 
Much of the Roman pottery, dug up| west bank of the Itchen; and that there 
whole or in fragments at and about Bit- | must have been an unwalied Roman camp, 
tern, bore the names of Roman potters, | afterwards removed to a stronger posi- 
whose brittle wares have been found in | tion across the water, on which, before, an 
London and elsewhere. All experienced | outlying fort had been built. One of our 
collectors will recognise the names of such | best authorities considers that there was 
makers as Severus, Luppa, Sabinus, and | first a Roman station to the east of the 
Niger. An experienced writer on this | Itchen, and a Romanised settlement, of 





subject says that the Roman pottery The British 
found in London is generally of the hard, 
red kind. Modern London, indeed, is 
built, as it has been well observed, on 
Roman potsherds and Roman dust-heaps. 
Roman bricks and tiles are not found in 
great abundance at Bittern, although the 
Romans, for some subtle reason, alternated 
them in herring-bone pattern among the 
stones of their walls; but the middle 


British origin, to the west. 
port was Northam, the Roman Bittern; 
| thename Clausentum shifting as the Roman 
emigrants transferred their household 
}gods. According to Mr. Woodward's 
|theory, St. Mary’s was an _ outlying 
| British settlement dependant upon Clau- 
|sentum. In the fifth century, says the 
| same ingenious theorist, the fortifications 
of Clausentum were strengthened by the 
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twentieth legion (usually stationed at 
Chester), which explains the origin of 
the later earthworks at Bittern. North 
of St. Mary’s probably ran a great western 
road, bordered by Roman tombs. The 
old British tracks were often improved 
with Roman military roads. Three Roman 
roads, undoubtedly, ran from Bittern: the 
north, to Winchester; the east and south- 
east by Porchester, to Chichester ; and the 
west road to Tachbury Mount, with a 
southern branch through the New Forest, 
towards the Isle of Wight. The road to 
Porchester can still be traced in Green 
Lane, near Stoneham, and vestiges of it 
near Bursledon. At Chichester a great 
Roman road from Clausentum met a 
branch of the Irmin street, running 
northward. 

One more Roman legend before we turn 
our backs on Bittern. There is an old story 
that in a battle there between the Emperor 
Claudius and the British chief, Arviragus, 
Claudius brought a drove of eastern 
camels into the field. Arviragus (the son 
of Cymbeline, if we remember fabulous 
British history right) met the difficulty 
by loosing a pack of big-mouthed English 
mastiffs, who “chawed” up the camels, 
while you could blow a horn and won 
the day for the Britons, who never, never, 
never would be slaves. 

That the old Roman Clausentum was 
the actual modern Southampton there is 
not a jot of proof. 

In spite, however, of our verdict, there 
will probably still be discussions as to 
whether the present noble town of South- 
ampton stands on the same site as it did 
in the ninth century. Some say the town 
was removed for safety after the French 
had sacked the town in 1338 (Edward the 
Third), when three hundred French lag- 
gards were slain by the furious Hampshire 
men, and a son of the King of Sicily was | 
cudgelled to death by a peasant. 

Others even more obstinate and ready 
to shed blood on the point will have it 
that all traditions show that an earlier 
English settlement stood originally to the 
north of St. Mary’s church, and that 
modern Southampton is a mere mushroom 
of the tenth century. The tradition of such 
a removal, whatever value the tradition is 
(and we believe in the natural tendency of 
human nature to speak the truth), did, 
we allow, exist in the sixteenth century. 
True, that if the old British town stood 
half a mile north-east of the Bar, there 
ought to be still traces of it; but Mr. 


| destructful French 


| road, 


| St. Mary’s, wells were also found. 
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Woodward ent us that Saxon houses 
were mere wood huts, and, moreover, that 
in many of the best ascertained and 
thoroughly proved sites of pre-Conquest 
towns, the ancient foundations can seldom 
be traced. But there were earthworks in 
St. Mary’s Field supposed by tradition to 
be the trenches of an ancient castle, which, 
in theseventeenth century, measured nearly 
three hundred yards across, and there were 
also ruins of ancient walls. No building 
in Southampton, say the best local anti- 
quaries, is earlier than the eleventh century, 
and no pre-Conquest relics have, as far as 
is known, ever been found within its walls. 
Leland, we allow, quotes a local tradition 
of the old town of Hampton never having 
been rebuilt after the arrival of the fifty 
galleys, and of its 
having stood somewhere near St. Mary’s 
church. ‘ 
That a primeval town did exist near St. 
Mary’s, the proofs given by the best local 
antiquaries are incontestable, especially in 
the huge kitchen heaps, as the Danes call 
them, or rubbish pits full of the bones of 
deer, swine, horses, oxen, sheep, fowls, and 
fish, with horn implements, boars’ tusks, 
oyster shells, broken pottery, and early 
English bricks and tiles. Near St. Mary’s- 
the Deanery, the Hogland, South 
Front, and Bevois Mount, building exca- 
vations between 1839 and 1864 have 
brought to light scores of tons of bones 
and rubbish, besides metal spoons, iron 
and bronze keys, a silvered torque, and 
pins with ornamented heads of the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth centuries. Saxon coins 


abound in this ancient part of Southampton 


and pennies of Offa, Egbert, Alfred, Athel- 
stan, Edgar, Ethelbert, have been found, 
besides two coins of Charlemagne, and a 
penny of William the Lion of Scotland. 
The dates of these relics range between 
a glass vessel of the fifth and a spoon of 
the tenth century. As no relic disinterred 
is later than this, it is all but obvious that 
after the earlier part of the tenth century 
this old town was deserted {or some reason 
or other by human inhabitants. By the 
side of these great kitchen middens near 
The 
middens are found too in lines, as if follow- 
ing the paths of an ancient British street. 
Some stubborn opponents will have it 
that these British bone-heaps mark the 
site of an old burying place outside ancient 
Southampton; but, unfortunately for these 
gentlemen, no human bone has ever been 
discovered there. Moreover, near Grove- 
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street, there are traces of a real early 
English burying - place, where Saxon 
pennies were found; spoons of silvered 
brass, pins of brass and bone, and glass 
vessels. A canoe, probably a Danish one, 
was dug up at Southampton in 1849. In 
a word, all these discoveries point to the | 
almost certainty that in the tenth century | 
the people of Hampton left the old town 
for fear of the Danes, and built a new 
one on the present stronger site. 





CHINESE SUPERSTITIONS. 
We doubt if any race of people under | 
the sun is, or ever has been, more given to | 
superstition than the Chinese; they are, in 


fact, intensely superstitious in almost every | 


conceivable way, and it is very rare indeed 
to find even an individual who is wholly 


free from the taint. In an article on} 
we have! 


“Chinese Fortune-tellers*,”’ 
treated of one branch of this subject, but 


there are several other points worthy of | 


notice, to which we now desire to draw 
the attention of our readers. Like many 
other people, the great mass of the Chinese 
are firm believers in the “ inevitable,” and 


one very disastrous consequence of this is | 


their reckless carelessness with regard to 


fire; they let off crackers on the slightest | 


provocation in their streets, temples, or 
houses, and often too in mat-sheds; they 


. | 
are constantly burning “mock or paper | 


money ”’ in honour of deceased relatives, 
&c., under similar conditions; and go 
where you will—into a temple, a shop, or 


a private dwelling—you are almost sure to | 
incense | 
all them joss-sticks) lying 
Under these circumstances, and | 
. . . . . | 
considering that nearly all their buildings | 
are, to a great extent, constructed of the | 


most inflammable materials, it is not very | the surest means of warding off evil from 


himself. 


to find smouldering sticks of 
(foreigners 
about. 


surprising that, in a climate where every- 


thing is as dry as tinder during a great | 


portion of the year, their superstitious 
apathy is often the cause of fearful con- 
flagrations. 
more than one, which we shall never forget, 
at Peking, Hankow, and elsewhere, and 
when inquiry came to be made into the 
matter, the fire was almost invariably 


traced to one of the above causes, or to a | 


man having knocked out his pipe on some | W! : ‘ 
| will, doubtless, smile at this, but we must 


matting. When a fire does break out, 


* * See ALL THE YEAR Rovunp, New Series, Vol. X 


We have ourselves witnessed | 1 : a 
drawing the likeness of a god, or writing 


their behaviour is equally extraordinary 
and apathetic, and of this we remember a 
somewhat amusing, but at the same time 
an extremely exasperating instance. On 
the night of the 17th of December, 1861, 
a rather serious fire occurred in a portion 
of the British Legation at Peking, an 
| establishment which covered some acres of 
| ground, and which at that time was, for 
| | the most part, of purely Chinese construc- 
|tion. On the alarm spreading, the night 
| patrol of the native police arrived in charge 
| of an officer, and it will perhaps hardly be 
| credited that their course of action was to 
| wave tiny flags, beat gongs, and even pro- 
| duce fans, for what purpose we never could 
| make out, as the thermometer then marked 
| about ten degrees below zero (Fahrenheit)! 
On this occasion the Chinese also brought 
to our assistance what they are pleased to 
consider fire-engines (they call them shui- 
| lung, or water dragons), and we think that 
an English fire-brigade would have been 
| rather astonished at their performance, for 
they would not have been of much use in 
watering a large garden, and, had it not 
been for the timely aid of the Cossacks 
/and other foreigners residing in Peking, 
the legation would have suffered more 
| severely than was actually the case. The 
| incident we have here alluded to is by no 
|/means an isolated one, and we recollect 
| witnessing equally ludicrous exhibitions at 
| Hankow on the occasion of some extensive 
conflagrations there in 1863 and 1864. 

The Chinese stand in much awe of evil 
spirits and unpropitious influences, and 
consequently are great believers in the 
efficacy of charms, and pay constant atten- 
tion to omens. 

As arule, whatever is Rep is thought 
to act as a talisman; so if a man, when 
reading the Chinese Classics, marks the 
stops with red ink, he is thought to adopt 


For a similar reason parents com- 
monly put red in some form or other on 
their children, sometimes even braiding 
red silk into their diminutive queues. 
Again the Chinese will make a charm by 


some felicitous sentence with red ink on 
yellow paper. This is then pasted up over 
a door, carried in the pocket, or else burnt ; 
the ashes in this latter case being mixed 
with tea and drunk asa specific. Many 


not forget that our old materia medica con- 
tained many nostrums that were quite as 


| ridiculous. 
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The Yi-ching, or Book of Changes, one 
of the Five Canonical Works, and the 
Ta Hsio, or Great Learning, one of the 
Four Books, are held in high esteem as 
charms against wicked spirits, especially 
if put under the pillow or placed near the 
bed at night ; and any one who can repeat 

| long quotations from them, when walking 
alone, never need fear molestation from 
the other world. From the Social Life 
of the Chinese, to which we are also 
| indebted for some subsequent paragraphs, 
we learn that the following are some of 
| the superstitious methods resorted to, when 
| houses are being built, in order to secure 
luck: “A large piece of red paper, on which 
four characters have been written in black 
ink, is generalJy pasted on the ridge-pole. 
These characters refer to a certain star 
and indicate its presence; this charm dis- 
pels the fear of evil influences among the 
workmen. 
other four characters upon it, meaning that 
the charm protects the house and expels 
pernicious influence, is also often put up on 
the ridge-pole and other high parts of the 
house. ‘Two small conical-shaped bags, 
from four to six inches long, made of red 
silk or red cotton cloth, are often sus- 
pended from the ridge-pole, while the house 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


is being built, or are hung under the front | 


eaves for a time, after it is finished. Into 
these bags are put sometimes five kinds of 
grain, sometimes five kinds of copper coins, 
one for each five consecutive emperors, or 
five iron nails of different lengths. Some- 
times five such coins are put under the 
door-sill, and five others are placed under 
the kitchen furnace, when built. The 
object of all this is to secure good luck to 
the builder, or the family inhabiting the 
house.’ To make the foregoing quite in- 
telligible, we must observe that Chinese 
houses are generally one-storied and built 
in a wooden frame, the walls being filled 
in afterwards, so that the ridge-pole is in 
its place at a very early stage in the pro- 
ceedings. The Chinese often hang up out- 
side their houses as charms, rude pictures 
of the Pa-Kua, or Eight Diagrams, in- 


vented by a mythical personage named | 


Fu Hsi, the great extreme, or the male 
and female principle of nature being repre- 


sented in the centre of the board, which | 
| @ sword.” 


space is sometimes occupied by a concave 


metal mirror; also rough drawings of a | 
winged tiger, grasping in his claws the | 
said Eight Diagrams; and other coarsely- | 


executed pictures of animals, &c., all of 
which are supposed to frighten away evil 


A small yellow paper, having 
| was issued, may keep away ghosts and 


spirits. For the same purpose, it is custo- 
mary to have some brass or copper charms 
vast, when a large temple is being built in 
honour of Confucius or some other object 
of popular worship. 

A common charm in families is the 
“money sword.” This is usually about 
two feet long, and is constructed of three 
kinds of things, each of which is regarded 
as a protection against evil spirits; two 
iron rods, which form the basis of the 
sword; about a hundred copper coins, 
either ancient or modern (if ancient so 
much the better), which are ingeniously 
fastened on these rods, concealing them 
from view; the coins are tied on the out- 
side of the rods by means of red cords 
passed through the square holes in their 
centres. Swords of this kind “are sus- 
pended at the heads of sleeping-couches 
and beds that the supposed guardianship 
of the sovereigns in whose reigns the coin 


evil spirits. They are chiefly used in 


houses or rooms where persons have com- 


mitted suicide or suffered a violent death, 
and sick people sometimes resort to them 
in the hope of hastening their recovery. 
Their efficacy is no doubt fully equal to that 
of a horse-shoe nailed over a door, or any of 
those infallible devices formerly adopted in 
this country against witches and ghosts.* 
A species of silver padlock, called the 
‘** hundred families’ lock,”’ is considered a 
wonderful talisman for warding off evil 
spirits from a child, and, as it were, locking 
him to life. This charm derives its name 
from the way in which It is obtained, for 
the father of the boy goes round to a 


hundred different families and begs from 


each a small subscription, and he either 


| buys the silver padlock, or else has it 


He 


made from the silver he has collected. 


| . . . 
also procures a small silver chain, or ring, 


which is placed round the child’s neck and 
fastened by the padlock. 

Early in the morning, at the beginning 
of the fifth moon, Chinese families often 
“nail up on each side of the front door 
and windows of the house a few leaves of 
the sweet flag (Acorus gramineus) and of 
the artemisia. The leaves of the sweet 


| flag are long and slender, tapering to a 


point, and resembling the general shape of 
The object is thus to prevent 
all manner of evil from entering the house, 
and to frighten evil spirits generally away 
from its neighbourhood. 


* Davis's Chinese. 
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A charm called the “ warding-off-evil 
coin” is in frequent use among children, 
being hung from their necks or button- 
holes; it is made of copper or iron, and 
may be round, oblong, or hexagonal. 


Both sides generally bear some characters | 


with a felicitous meaning, such as happi- 
ness, riches, &c., and sometimes one side 
has on it the twelve animals which denote 
the horary characters, or the periods into 
which the Chinese divide the day. 

The Chinese language abounds in words 
and phrases which are looked upon as 
omens of good luck. Two characters 
which are considered exceedingly felicitous 
are Shou, meaning longevity, which is 
written in numerous different ways, and 
Fu, meaning happiness; the latter espe- 
cially is used on all sorts of occasions as 
symbolical of good luck. It is often 
written on a sheet of red paper with black 


ink, or on white paper with red ink, and | 


pasted upon the door frame, and this is 
very commonly done at new year time. 
** Not unfrequently it is seen written very 
pettily in a large form, from two to six 
or eight feet across, on the wall opposite 
the front or main door of a house. This 
custom is explained by saying that happi- 
ness will in this way always be near by.” 


The Chinese, in some parts, are singu- | 


larly fond of wearing ornaments made of 
gems or precious stones (commonly jade), 
either genuine or imitated. The material 
is first ground or worked down to the 
desired size and shape, and then some 
lucky characters or felicitous sentences are 
engraved on it, such as “ Happiness like 
the Eastern Ocean,” meaning abundance, 
or “ Longevity like the Southern Moun- 
tains,’ meaning durability and perma- 
nence, or “ Long life, wealth, and office,” 
or “ Gold and gems filling the house,” or 
simply the word “ Happiness.” These 
badges or ornaments are of various 
shapes—circular, square, oblong, or fan- 
ciful; some are made in the form of cer- 
tain flowers. They are worn as finger- 


rings, or on the caps of men and boys, or | 
as ornaments for the heads of females, or | 


they are suspended from various parts of 
the dress. 

The Chinese unicorn is in popular use 
as an omen of good. This animal is 
described as having only one horn, with a 
body all covered with scales. For several 
thousands of years it has eluded the vision 
of mortals, excepting once, when it is 
stated to have been seen by Confucius in 
his old age. He regarded it as ominous of 





| his approaching death; and they say that 
| Confucius was the “elf of the unicorn ;” 
| hence, perhaps, the origin of the saying 
| that an extraordinarily bright boy is “ the 
son of the unicorn,” or “the gift of the 
unicorn.” 

Bats (which the Chinese call “ fei shoo” 
_ or flying mice) are considered good omens, 
and frequently appear as emblems of luck 
on various articles; the magpie is also 
|looked upon as a bird of good omen, and 
if a Chinaman, when busied about some 
occupation, chances to hear its cry, he 
thinks it a presage of good luck, it being 
a cheerful sound, and, therefore, so to 
speak, a note of encouragement. The 
Chinese, however, have a proverb respect- 
ing the magpie, that “its voice is good, but 
its heart is bad,” the meaning of this 
being, that it is given to flattery. The 
coming of a dog to a family is an omen of 
future prosperity, but a cat is thought to 
indicate the approach of poverty, for it is 
supposed that it can foresee where it will 
find plenty of rats and mice, in conse- 
quence of a house falling into decay. 
Crows generally are looked upon as very 
unlucky; but there is a kind of white- 
necked crow which is held in great venera- 
tion in China. 

The crowing of a hen is thought to be 
ominous of something unusual being about 
to happen to its owners ; but in this case 
the omen is not necessarily a bad one, as 
it seems to be considered in some parts of 

|our own country districts at the present 
'day. It will, perhaps, hardly be believed 
—but it is a fact nevertheless—that during 
the summer of last year and only some 
sixty miles from London, when an unfor- 


| tunate hen took to crowing, the neighbours 


in their superstitious terror forced its 
owner to wring its neck, being under the 
impression that that cruel proceeding alone 
could save them from the evil which they 
fancied was impending over them! The 


| Chinese hail with joy the advent of 


| swallows, and believe that the owners of 
the buildings, where they make their nests, 
are sure to meet with prosperity. The cry 
of the owl is everywhere heard with dread, 
as portending an approaching death. Be- 
sides the foregoing, the Chinese also derive 
omens from the changes in the appear- 
ance of certain flowers, and in several 
other ways. “But the strangest and most 
unaccountable of the Chinese superstitions 
is what they denominate ‘ Foong shuey*,’ 





* Tn the court dialect this is called ‘‘ Féng shui.”’ 
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wind and water—a species of geomancy or | with some quaintness, “ The old dragon, it 
a belief in the good or ill luck attached to | might be almost said, has coiled himself 
particular local situations or aspects.|round the Emperor of China, one of the 
Before a house is built or a burial-place | greatest upholders of his power in the 
selected, it is necessary to consult certain | world, and contrived to get himself wor- 
professors of the occult science, who, at the | shipped through him by one-third of the 
price of adequate fees, proceed with much | human race.” The true dragon is repre- 
solemnity to examine the situation. After | sented as having no ears and with two 
frequently perambulating and examining | horns on its forehead, through which it is 
the ground, and even deferring their deci- | supposed to hear, and its body is said to 
sion for months, they will fix on some par- | be covered with scales. The fable runs 
ticular place. . . . If after all the ex-| that it never reveals its entire form to 
pense and trouble of consulting the cheats | mortal man, always partially shrouding 
who profess the art, ill-fortune rather than | itselfinclouds. According to some, water- 
good should attend the parties, this is, of | spouts are caused by the movements of the 
course, attributed to anything except the | dragon ; and in times of drought supplica- 
inefficiency of the foong shuey. This term | tions are made to it, as a kind of raim.god 
may in general be construed by the word | or rain king, by the emperor and people 
luck, and it has been supposed that ina | of China. 
country like China, where nearly all long| The Chinese often make use of an in- 
journeys are performed by water, ‘ good | ferior sort of dragon in pictures, devices, 
wind and water,’ or, in other words, good | &c.; and at the holiday festival of the New 
luck in a journey, has by degrees come to | Year, “a cloth image ‘of the dragon,” we 
signify good luck in every - circumstance | are told, ‘is exhibited at theatres in the 
and condition of life.”* We are inclined | night- time, and paraded in the public 
to think that Sir John Davis, writing as streets, being moved and worked by men. 
he did at atime when the manners and | It is represented as pursuing a large pearl 
customs of the Empire were not so well lor ball, which is carried a little in ad- 
understood by foreigners as they are now, | vance of it, the whole being lighted rye 
does not lay sufficient stress on the import- | candles.. This is a popular sport, and i 
ance which the Chinese attach to their | called ‘playing with a dragon lantern.’ 
doctrine of Féng shui, for it is undoubtedly -— —- —-—--— 
a very serious stumbling-block i in the way WE THREE. 
of the progress of European civilisation perc RN 
in the country. When the Chinese have a ee a : 
no other argument left to urge against an AtrnoucH I had spoken thus stoically to 
innovation, they take their stand on the | my friend, I found more and more, as the 
( weeks went on, that I should have need of 


Féng shui, and it would seem as if no 
all my philosophy to enable me to contem- 


amount of reasoning were sufficient to L ; 
remove the obstacle which to a civilised | plate parting with Amy. Day by day she 
twined herself round my heart. I had 


mind appears nothing more than a ridi- 
culous superstition. |never been called upon to do so many 
In conclusion, we would say a few words solid kindnesses to any one before; to 
respecting the dragon (Lung), which holds | take thought for another, and assume 
a striking position in the affections of this responsibility and authority, and even to 
superstitious people. With them “it is | be severe and to scold, on occasion, for 
frequently represented as the greatest |that other’s good. All these things I did 

benefactor of mankind; and it is the! for Amy Bent, and I grew to love her. 
dragon which canses the clouds to form| She was fond of me, too. Yes; I will 
and the rain to fall.” The true dragon, be just to the uttermost, and I know she 
with five claws on each of its four feet, is | was fond of me in those first weeks of her 

appropriated to the emperor, as the emblem | stay under my roof. 

of imperial power. Its likeness is embroi- George said to me one day, a month or 
dered on his robes of state, and his throne | two after Amy’s arrival, “I believe that 
is called the dragon’s seat.t Dr. S. Wells | girl thinks sincerely that there is not your 
Williams, in his Middle Kingdom, observes | equal on earth! She is always singing 
your praises to me, if she and I happen to 

© Dosis’s Chinese, chapter xy. of fa. be alone together for five minutes.” _ 
7 ° “T dare say the poor child had a dismal 


+ The dragon being appropriated to the emperor, | , 
the empress is represented by the phoenix (Féng). idea of the sort of persons who en gage 
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companions, and rule over them. I have 
been kind to her, and she is grateful.” 
“Oh, it isn’t that! At least—no doubt 


| she is grateful; but she is always harp- 


ing on your talents, your wisdom, and 
learning.” 

“ Ah!” 

“There is something very innocent and 
simple about the girl.” 

“ Yes.” 

“She confessedgto me the other day that 
she is quite in awe of you sometimes.” 

“That is nonsense.” 

“Well I don’t know, Désirée. 
be very awful on occasions.” 

It chilled me a little to hear that Amy 


You can 


"spoke of being “in awe” of me, although 


I knew the phrase to be a mere childish 
exaggeration. It was not “awe” that I 
wished to inspire in her heart. 

Well, I suppose there was nothing in me 
to permanently attract so bright and joyous 
a nature as Amy’s. And yet—! I had 
made up my mind long ago that there 
could be but little rose-colour among the 
tints of my life. But at twenty-five, the 
body will fight hard for existence, and the 
soul for happiness. I struggled—for a 
time. When, evening after evening, I 
heard George and Amy laughing together 
like two children over some childish jest ; 
when I saw him listening with all his soul to 
the girl’s full fresh voice ; when he would 
sit and talk with her by the hour of his 
old home and his childish days, I used to 
feel like one looking from the wintry out- 
side into aroom warm and bright with fire- 
light. Why was I to be shut out in the cold ? 

One evening Amy looked across at me 
in the midst of one of George’s descrip- 
tions of his early home—he was born in 
the west country, in an ancient farm-house 
which had belonged to his yeoman fore- 
fathers for generations—and said, ‘“‘ You 
have never been in Herefordshire, Mrs. 
Lester. Do you not long to see Mr. 
Lester’s old home ? ” 

“No,” I answered, curtly. 
ings do not tend that way.” 

“Oh, you don’t mean that!” cried 
Amy. 
where he was born, the garden he played 
in, and the wainscotted room where his 


“* My long- 


mother used to sing those old country | 


songs to him!” 
This tone displeased me. 


little more before speaking; and to refrain 
from rashly assuming what I “must” or 
must not wish. 


“You must wish to see the place | 


I answered | 
her coldly, that I advised her to reflect a | 


I had never before ad- | 


} 
ministered such a rebuff to her, and she 
shrank back dismayed. Her fresh red 
lips formed themselves into a piteous pout, 
and her eyes filled with tears. I could not 
bear to see her distressed. Mrs. D’Arcy 
had accused me of spoiling Amy. And 
| truly my heart grew weak in a moment at 
the sight of her abashed face. I hada 
| soft word on my lips, when George’s voice 
| froze it there, saying, ‘‘Oh, you must not 
| expect Mrs. Lester to sympathize with 
}you, Amy. She has no sentimental 
| yearnings, and she hates England, of 
| which she knows nothing.” 

He spoke with heat, and in his excite- 
| ment called Amy by her Christian name: 
| a thing I had never known him do before. 
I made no answer, but resumed my book 

in silence. After a short pause, during 
| which I felt that Amy kept glancing un- 
‘easily at me, George opened a book of 
prints—the Landscape Beauties of Eng- 
land, or some such work—and very soon 
'the two were looking at the pictures 
| together, and George was eagerly pointing 
out the spots he knew, and expatiating on 
| their beauties, and recounting some school- 
boy adventures of which they had been 
the scene, and he the hero. 

I looked at them furtively, once or 
|twice. Soon I found that they were too 
‘much absorbed to think of me, and I 
| watched them long and steadily from 

behind my book. They were bending 
together over the pictures like two 
| children, George talking and Amy listen- 
|ing, and I thought the two faces were as 
/handsome and as happy faces as I had 
-ever seen. The little word I had said in 
/my father’s presence, “I wonder whether 
/any one would miss me if I were gone! ” 
|came into my mind. And his answer, 
that a woman who could provide such a 
good dinner must be missed—his answer, 
| which he meant for a jest—that came into 
| my mind too. 
| ‘I think that the first little winged seed of 
a great resolution, which took deep root in 
| my mind, flew into it then and there as I sat 
| watching my husband and Amy. I think 
it did; although I cannot trace its growth 
day by day, and although it assumed no 
| distinct shape until long afterwards. 
Soon after that evening I fell ill. My 
malady did not seem grave at first, but it 
speedily became so. I had a violent rheu- 
matic fever, and lay in pain and misery 
'for many weeks. When at length the 
| disease left me, I was so weak that I had 
to be lifted and carried from my bed to 
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the sofa, like an infant ; and after that it | 
was still a long while before I regained | 
my normal condition of strength. 

At the beginning of my illness, Mrs. 
D’Arcy came to see me; and when I had 
been confined to my bed for some days, 
she offered to take up her quarters alto- 
gether in my house, in order to nurse me. 
I refused at first, but I had no strength 
to combat her friendly insistance. And, 
besides, her presence was really a comfort 
and an assistance in my sick room. Amy 
was frightened and helpless at the sight | 
of my severe sufferings. George, although 
he would have walked a hundred miles 
barefoot to get anything that I needed, 
was utterly useless as a nurse. Indeed, 
the sight of him irritated me. 1 could not 
bear him in my room, but was so restless 
and disturbed when he came there, that 
soon, by the doctor’s counsel, he limited 
his presence in my sick chamber to two 
brief daily visits, morning and evening. 
I ask myself why I could not endure to 
have George near me at this time? The 
disease I suffered from is a very painful 
one. It is apt to make one nervous, exact- 
ing, unreasonable. And then perhaps —— 
but it is vain to hope that I can disen- 
tangle every thread of the tangled skein 
of motives, or dissect every fibre of feel- 


ing, let me set myself to the task with | 
| most things :—more, even, than my books. 


never so patient and impartial a mind. 


I was in a strange, morbid state of feel- 
ing—the result, I suppose, of my morbid | 
state of body—which made me shrink | 


from the presence of all who awakened 
any emotion in my heart. Mrs. D’Arcy’s 
ministrations alone were acceptable to 
me. 
without tenderness. There was a hired 
nurse to undertake the most onerous part 
of the duties of my sick-room. And I 


knew that, for the rest, Mrs. D’Arcy would | 


lack no physical comforts in my house. So | 
| I did not seem so strange to them as I did 


the weeks passed. And she stayed with 


me. 


Amy. She had offered to attend upon 
me constantly. She had implored, poor 
child, to be allowed to lie in my room ; 
even to lie on the fioor beside my bed, if I 
would let her be at hand to assist me. 
But she had over-rated her powers of self- 
command. She grew dismayed, as I have | 
said, and helpless, when she saw how I 
suffered. I believe she had never before 
witnessed any serious illness in her young 
life. She complained at first that I 
“banished” her from my chamber. But 
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| me. 


We liked each other, but calmly, and | 


And gradually I began to get better. | 
All this time I had seen but little of | 
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my doctor enforced my will in this respect. 
He desired to avoid disturbing or vexing 
I believe—indeed I was myself phy- 
sician enough to know—that he feared 
lest the disease should permanently affect 
my heart. So I had my way; and, except 
for a few minutes daily, when she put her 
head in at the door, I saw not Amy’s 
blooming, radiant young face near my 
dreary bed, for many weeks. 

When I was well enough to rise—or 
rather, to be raised—from it, I used to lie 
on a sofa near the window and look at the 
sky. There was no landscape to look at. 
We lived in a quiet street where few 
passers by, and fewer vehicles, disturbed 
my ears. And from my couch by the 
window I used to watch the sky in the 
half-pleased, half-listless way in which I 
have seen the eyes of a baby rest on a 


| bright picture. It was April; and between 


the masses of grey rain-clouds there would 
be, now and then, a rift of intensely pure 
blue. Those divinely azure depths seemed 
to pour a strange kind of peace into my 
being. I felt as if my soul soared up, and 
floated there in a serene atmosphere far 
above the mist-curtained English skies ; 
and as if it were conscious of a soft, pain- 
less compassion for the poor pale body 


| that lay so helpless on the couch below. 


These fancies comforted me more than 


I could not read much during my conva- 
lescence. Facts and Reason seemed to 
hurt my mind, as contact with hard stones 
hurts bruised flesh. My mind was bruised. 
And I wrapped it, shrinkingly, in soft 
cloudy day-dreams. I scarcely recognised 
Désirée Franqueville in this listless woman, 
swayed by capricious fancies as a feather is 
puffed about by little opposing eddies of air. 

But with returning strength this foolish 
phase passed away. Its existence had 
never been made manifest to other people. 


to myself. Of course I was very weak, 
they said; and it was best that I should 
be absolutely tranquil. 

By-and-by, I was able to go into the 
salon and sit with the others for an hour 
or two in the evening. The first evening 
that I came downstairs, Amy took her old 
place on a footstool at my knees, and sat 
with my hand in hers until I gentiy with- 
drew it from her clasp. George had not 
dined at home that day. He came in after 
I had been in the drawing-room about 
half-an-hour. He had not expected to 
find me there; and when he saw me in 











| intimate friends. 


| of air. 
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my accustomed chair by the fire-side, he | 
came towards me in a singularly em- 
barrassed and uncertain way, and, bending 
down, kissed my forehead. ‘I did not | 
know whether you would let me enter the | 
drawing-room now you are in it once 
more,” 


towards me. 

“ Oh, you must not be angry with me for 
keeping } you away from my sick room,’ ‘I 
said. “ Itwas best for me,and best for you.’ 

“T am not angry, Désirée; only sorry.” 

Amy looked up at him with eyes full 
of sympathy. He turned his away from 
her, and seated himself at a table a little 


he said. And then I knew that | 
there was a resentful feeling at his heart | 


abroad. A confidential clerk could quite 
| well have transacted the business in hand. 
| But George had seized eagerly on the 
| opportunity of getting away for a while. 
He had been restless “and unlike himself 
| for some time past. 

As soon, therefore, as my doctor ordered 
me to go to some German baths, it was 
arranged that George and I should make 
the journey together, as far as Schwalbach. 
There he was to leave me, and pursue his 
way alone to Hungary, where his business 
lay. Mrs. D’Arcy had left us by the time 
this was decided on; and had left England, 
moreover. A brother of her’s in New 
Orleans was suddenly left a widower, and 





apart. We were all silent until Mrs. 
D’Arcy began to talk. 

As I sat leaning back on my cushions | 
and listening to the others, when they | 
gradually fell into a desultory chat, I! 
found that Amy knew all about the people 
whom George was in the habit of visiting. | 
She asked after this one and that one, as 
if she had known them all her life; and 
was au fait of all the gossip of the place. | 
I felt like a stranger amidst a circle of 
Amy looked up at me 


once, and said, smiling with perfect sim- | 


plicity, “You will laugh at me for being | 
so interested in all these people, most of 


whom I have never seen. But I hear Mr. 
Lester speak of them, and I try to imagine | 
what the friends are like who are so kind 
to him. And sometimes I guess wrong, | 
and sometimes I guess right. And then | 
| he describes them to me as they really 
| are. And so I have quite a large circle of | 
unseen friends! I call them my Invisibles. 
Don’t I, Mr. Lester?” 

“Yes; but don’t tease Mrs. Lester about | 
| all that. These commonplace persons | 
| do not interest her.” 

Then there was another long silence, 
broken at last by Mrs. D’ Arey’ Ss an- 
nouncing that it was time for me to go to | 
bed. And that was my first evening ‘with 
| the others after my illness. 

When I had regained my strength in | 
some degree, the doctor ordered me change 


| if possible. It so chanced that George’s 

firm had business about that time on the 
Continent, which necessitated the presence 
of some confidential person. And George 
had offered to go himself. This had been 
settled during the first weeks of my 
| recovery, when I was out of all danger, 
but still very feeble. There was no need 
|| for my husband to undertake the journey 


I was to go away, out of England | 


sent for her to come and take charge of 


| his young family. When I began to speak 


of going to Germany, I found that it was 
taken for granted by my husband and 
Amy, that the latter was to accompany us. 


|I did not intend that she should do so. 


And yet I foresaw that it would be difficult 


| for me to refuse to take her with me. I 


revolved many plans in my mind, but I 
always held steadfastly to my purpose of 
being at Schwalbach alone; or at least 
with only a servant. I needed solitude. 
I needed to strengthen myself for the 
carrying out of the resolution which had 
been growing in my mind ever since I 
began to recover from my illness. And 
above all I needed to wean myself from 
the sight of Amy’s face, from the sound 
of her voice, from the habit of thinking, 
and caring for her, and petting and tend- 
ing her as I had learned to do. My illness 
had violently snapped the thread of daily 
custom, which it needs so much courage 


'and so much force voluntarily to break ; 


and at all costs I would prevent the 
renewal of that life. 

For I knew that it must end. I knew 
it. And I had resolved that the ending it 


| should be my work. 


There were many difficulties in my way. 
I had lived so much apart from the people 
of the place, that I knew not where to 
turn for assistance. But that kind of 
difficulty did not dismay me. The resist- 
ance I should encounter at home was far 
more terrible to me, in anticipation, than 
such amount of trouble and activity as it 
would be needful toemploy towards the out- 
side world in carrying out my plan. But 
I never faltered in it. God knows I never 
for a moment thought of s sparing myself the 
conflict and the pain. Aniron strength of 
will seemed given to me at this time. I 
marvel as I look back and think of it 
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Charles Dickens.) 


The first thing to be done was to find a 
home for Amy. The second was to make 
all arrangements so decisively and swiftly 
that there should be no time for hesitation 
or remonstrance. 

I bethought me of a woman named 
Gilbert, who had called to see me in the 
first weeks of my residence in R , and 
of whom latterly I had heard George and 
Amy speaking as being still on friendly 
terms with my husband. She was not 
among the richer inhabitants of the place. 
Her husband was a doctor, and they had 
several young children. I remembered 
the woman’s face, and I thought that I 
could trust to her being gentle and good- 
natured. 

I went to her. I left my own house in 
a hired carriage one morning, before Amy 
supposed me to have risen from my bed. 
Mrs. Gilbert’s face, when I was ushered 
into her parlour, expressed the naivest 
astonishment. ‘‘ Mrs. Lester!” she ex- 
claimed. And then stood looking at me 
in unconcealed bewilderment. 

I wasted no time in circumlocution, but 
asked her at once whether she would be 
willing to receive Miss Bent as an inmate 
of her house for a short time. 

“To receive Miss Bent?” she stam- 
mered. “ But I thought—isn’t she settled | 
with you?” 

“T will tell you the case in as few 
words as possible. Miss Bent is going to 
leave me. We always knew that her stay | 
with me would be temporary. But I am 
now going abroad unexpectedly, and I do 
not take her with me. Therefore I am 
anxious to find a good home for her. She | 
is an orphan, and has no relatives nearer 
than the other side of the globe. She is 
able to pay adequately for her board and 
lodging. I guarantee that. Will you 
receive her—soon—at once—and let her 
stay with you until she finds a situa- 
tion? Itcannot be very long. She would | 
make an excellent governess for young chil- | 
dren. I have taken pains to teach her my 
language. She speaks it well. I am willing 
to bear that testimony, to any one who may 
enquire. Will you receive her? ” 

I found all at once that I was speaking 
with unwonted vehemence. My face and 
head felt burning hot; but I saw in a 
chimney glass that I was quite pale. Mrs. | 
Gilbert stood looking at me with her 
round blue eyes wide open. She seemed 
almost frightened. There was no getting 
an answer from her. She did not know; 
she could not say. She must consult Dr. 
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Gilbert. She could decide on nothing 
without Dr. Gilbert. 

I followed her into the little study 
where her husband sat writing. The rule 
of the house was, his wife whispered to 
me, that he was not to be disturbed at 
that hour about any domestic affairs. But 
I disregarded the hint. 

The doctor did not display the same 
astonishment at sight of me that his wife 
had done, for the simple reason that he 
did not know in the least who I was. 
Mrs. Gilbert began to explain my errand 
in a confused nervous way. I stopped 
her, and told it myself; abruptly, perhaps, 
but certainly intelligibly. 

At the first mention of my name, Dr. 
Gilbert raised his eyebrows, and then 
knotted them together into an expression 
of some displeasure, and a good deal of 
perplexity. He was a tall, sallow, meagre 
man, with deep-set grey eyes, and a pro- 
jecting chin. Altogether his face would 
have been harsh, but for the great sweet- 
ness and mobility of the mouth. He was 
made of sterner stuff than his mild little 
wife, and had an air of masterdom and 
authority which might have abashed a 
timid and inexperienced person. 

When I had finished what I had to say, 
he looked at me searchingly. 

“Oh,” he said, “ you are going to send 
Miss Bent away ?” 

I did not quarrel with the almost accu- 
satory manner in which he spoke. What 
did it matter? I answered, “ Yes.” 

“She has not been so fortunate as to 
please you for very long.” 

Evidently he set me down as an un- 
reasonable and capricious woman, whom 
no one could hope to succeed in pleasing 
for long together. The thought occurred 
to me that very probably that was the 
prevailing opinion of me among George’s 
friends. Again, what did it matter ? 

“Miss Bent is leaving me by no fault of 
hers,” I said. “Her stay with me was 
never intended to be along one. I have 
explained all that to your wife.” 

“Yes;” said the little woman, “only I 


| didn’t quite understand 


“JT dare say not, Mary,” said her 
husband, with a curl of his lip which was 
not meant to convey contempt for her, but 
only to express “‘ How is it likely that you 
should understand the caprices of so un- 
amiable a woman as Mrs. Lester!” 

But whatever the man’s judgment of 
me might have been, he was at least 
decided, and spoke to the point. He con- 
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sented to receive Amy for a month as a 
boarder in his family, and at once named 
a sum as payment, which I thought a fair 
one. It was not absurdly low. There was 
no affectation of doing a charity. “Of 
course,” he said, “an additional inmate in 
our small household will cause expense 
and trouble. We must be remunerated.” 
I liked that. And I told him that I felt 
none the less that he was doing Miss Bent 
a substantial service which could not be 
paid for in money; and that I thanked 
him on her behalf. 

On that his face assumed the same 
puzzled, searching look which it had worn 
on first seeing me; and, as he led me to 
the carriage, which was waiting, he 
said, in a softer tone than any he had 
yet used towards me, “ Mrs. Lester, you 
have had a severe illness, and are not 
yet quite strong again. Be careful not to 
over-exert yourself. You look tired—too 
tired.” 

Nevertheless, he did not shake hands 
with me; his wife had timidly put ont 
her hand and pressed mine. But the 
doctor stood bowing gravely as I drove 
away. 

I had been revolving in my own mind 
how I should relate what I had done to 
Amy; but, suddenly, decided that I 
would first tell George. Up to this 
time, he and Amy were quietly taking 
it for granted that she should accom- 
pany me to Germany. I sent for my 
husband to come to my room before 
dinner. Directly he entered, without 
giving him time to speak, I said, “‘ George, 
Iam not going to take Amy Bent abroad 
with me; I have arranged for her to go 
to the Gilberts’ and board with them until 
she finds a suitable situation.” 

His face grew crimson at first, and then, 
slowly, paler than usual. For some 
minutes he did not answer a word. Then, 
at length, he said, “It is very sudden; 
but, perhaps, you are right.” 

He did not ask me the reason of my 
resolve. He did not inquire how long I 
had entertained it. 
surprise. 
an expected event. How different he was, 
as he stood there with bent head and 
gloomy brow, from the bright, joyous, 
frank-eyed man who had asked me in 
marriage of my father three years ago! 


He did not even show | 
He accepted it as one accepts 


Ah, my poor Quai 
happy. 

Only one question he asked me, “* When 
shall you teli her?” 

“ To-night,” Ianswered. And then he 
went away downstairs without another 
word. 

It was harder to tell Amy that she was 
not to go abroad; and when I did so, very 
briefly and decisively, she evidently had 
no idea that it was to be a final separation 
between us. I did not then undeceive 
her. I believe that she took my illness to 
be the true explanation of this—to.her— 
sudden arrangement. I had been fanciful 
and unlike myself during all these weeks 
she knew; and I was not yet well. I do 
not think she was much disappointed at 
being left in R——. She shrank’ from 
the sight of suffering; and she could not 
anticipate much pleasure from a stay 
abroad in the capacity of companion to a 
lonely invalid. 

*“T like Mrs. Gilbert,” she said. ‘ She 
is such a kind, cheerful little woman. 
And then,” she added, with a sudden 
lighting up of all her face, “they are 
both such great friends of Mr. 
Lester!” 

I had said to my father, more than a 
year ago, “I wonder whether any one 
would miss me if I were gone ?”’ 

I did not wonder any longer. 

When I parted from Amy she kissed 
me, and bade me come back quite well 
and strong. She was smiling and rosy, as 
a happy child. But my face must have 
touched and startled her when I said 
farewell; for she left Mrs. Gilbert, who 
had come to take her from my house, 
and, running once to the carriage-window, 
took my hand and kissed it; and when 
she looked up at me again, there were 
tears in her eyes. ‘“ Forgive me—say you 
forgive me, if I have ever displeased 
you!” she said, impulsively. 

“Yes, Amy ; I forgive you.” 


you were un- 
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